THE BOOK 


History records that over the ages, man has evolved 
many social organizations each with its diNlim! 
cultural patterns and institutions. Many ol lhcno have 
vanished and some have survived. One Teal m e in 
common to all these, existent and nonexistent 
cultures, i.e. women’s subordination. I his is indeed 
an enigma when viewed in the light of inan*N 
aspiration for an egalitarian society. In this book 
Women*s subordination^ the author has studied the 
origins of women’s subordination to focus attention 
on the causes and situations that brought about 
women’s subordination; for if these are idcntllled, 
solution to this apparently permanent problem may 
be nearer and reaching the goal ofegalitaiian sot lety 
may not be far off. 
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Preface 


Women all over the world, it is indeed appaling 
to find, hold a subordinate position or subjection. 
Even in the otherwise egalitarian, tribal societies, 
women have a secondary position. The forms 
and degrees of subordination or subjection may 
differ but what remains universal, is the fact that, 
woman everywhere is the subordinate. Why is it 
so ? Then what were the impelling forces in human 
history responsible "for women’s subjection or 
subordination. 

This book tries to give a satisfactory answer. 
The very nature of inquiry is such that no conclu¬ 
sive answers are possible. But this does not mean 
that the inquiry into ‘origins’ is fruitless; it has 
given new insights into the problem of women’s 
subjection or subordination. 

My study gave me greater awareness of the 
problem and a sense of satisfaction. I would like 
to thank all those who enabled me in this under¬ 
taking; I sincerely thank : 

Prof. S.P. Punalekar, Director, Centre For 
Social Studies, Surat, for his consistent persuation 
and encouragement to publish this book. 

Dr. U.B. Bhoite, for his guidance, and for 
giving me the leeway to explore the subject. 
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Dr. Gail Omvedt, for lending me valuable 
books, journals and rare articles, 

Prof. D.N. Dhanagare, for his kind support, 
My friends, Snehalata and Kalpana, for send¬ 
ing me required reading material from Delhi, and 
My parents, husband and daughter for seeing 
me through this endeavor. 

October 1989 SUNITA PANDHE 

46 Vidyanagar 
509 Area, Air Force 
PUNE 411032 
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Introduction 


All known cultures have a gender system, in 
which gender categories—men and women—are 
hierachically arranged, with the masculine attributes 
valued over the feminine. Symbols of masculinity 
invariably have positive connotation, whereas those 
of feminity have negative connotation. No matter 
how variable women’s status and power, it is men 
Who dominate the economic, political, religious, 
social, cultural, educational and symbolic systems, 
and have rights in and over women. 

Among all forms of subordination and oppres¬ 
sion known to human history, women’s subordina¬ 
tion is the oldest, most pervasive, and of universal 
form. It has deep roots and a very long history. The 
present social system has not created gender hierar¬ 
chy, it has only inherited from its past this hierarchy 
and transformed it to new forms, and for new and 
more elaborate purposes. Though the points of 
convergence between men and women outnumber 
the points of divergence, the gender system and 
those having vested interests in its perpetuation, 
create a structural situation whereby the differences 
between the sexes atre highlighted and the similarities 
under|)layed. « ' , J ^ ; 
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Why do we study about the origins of women’s 
subordination ? F6r many people, the study of 
origins is a useless exercise since there is very little 
evidence for it. However, what is important is not 
the answer to the origin question, but the way the 
question is posed, how the question is linked to other 
questions, and the methodology with which the 
question is tackled. We may never find an answer, 
but through systematic asking our questions can 
become more profound and meaningful. It can give 
us a new perspective on the more immediate aspects 
of gender theory. 

We study the origins of women’s subordination 
not merely to satisfy our intellectual curiosity but 
also to equip ourselves to fight this subordination. 
The study of origins transcends academic interest; 
for, it becomes a part of political strategy of the 
feminist movement. It then is not merely a histori¬ 
cal endeavour but also a political one; because, 
without understanding the origins of the problem 
and the way it functions and perpetuates itself, it is 
not possible to fight it. “The question is not a trivial 
one, since the answers given to it determine our 
visions of the future, and our evaluation of whether 
or not it is realistic to hope for a sexually egalitarian 
society. More importantly, the analysis of the causes 
of women’s oppression forms the basis for any 
assessement of just what would have to be changed 
in order to achieve a society without gender hierar¬ 
chy. Thus, if innate male aggression and dominance 
are at the root of female oppression, then the 
feminist program would logically require either the 
extermination of the offending sex, or else a eugenics 
project to modify it$ character, If §exisip i? g by' 
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product of capitalism’s relentless appetite for profit, 
then sexism would wither away in the advent of a 
successful socialist revolution. If the world histori¬ 
cal defeat of women occurred at the hands of an 
armed patriarchal revolt, then it is time for amazon 
guerrillas to start training in the Adirondack”. 
(Rubin, 1975, 157). 

So, the study of origins should be understood 
as a contribution to “spreading the consciousness of 
the existence of hierarchy and collective action 
aimed at dismantling it”. (Reiter, 1975, 5). 

Furthermore, the study of origins will help us 
to counter the conservative thought in social 
sciences which perceives the dominance of males in 
all societies as a teleological justification for such 
dominance. Also, the gender categories that are 
imposed by culture and society is seen as a con¬ 
sequence of inherent biological tendencies. 

Our task, then, is to disprove that gender 
hierarchy is inevitable and necessary for the func¬ 
tioning of society, and that gender hierarchy lies in 
our biological heritage. 
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Methodological Problems 

What method of inquiry one adopts depends 
largely on the questions one is seeking to answer, 
for instance, how a cultural construct say, patriar¬ 
chy, works, what are its structural components, how 
it is related to other cultural constructs, and so on 
will call for a method of enquiry which is different 
from the one which seeks to answer questions 
regarding why and how a particular cultural con¬ 
struct originated and evolved. 

The factors responsible for the origins of a 
particular social phenomenon has hardly anything 
to do with the means by which it is perpetuated over 
a period of time. The former is an evolutionary 
problem, and the latter a functional one. (Cucchiari, 
1981). 

Several studies on origins of women’s subordi¬ 
nation have failed to distinguish between the evolu¬ 
tionary and the fuctional aspects of the problem 
“ .. . their attempts at explaining gender hierarchy 
presupposes what they wish to explain—the gender 
system. In other words, they are really theories of 
reproduction. These theories, then, are not really 
theories of origins but are actually teleological 


explanations of gender hierarchy”. (Cucchiari, 1981). 

Here, we are not concerned with teleological 
explanations and their problems, but with methodo¬ 
logical problems encountered in the study of gender 
hierarchy. 

We can know about the origins from at least 
four sources ; 

1. Contemporary gathering-hunting societies. 

2. Social and physical lives of nonhuman 
primates like the New and Old World 
monkeys and the great apes. 

3. Tools and home sites of pre-historic humans 
and proto humans. 

4. Logical, but speculative reconstruction of 
of the past. 

Individually, each of these sources is incom¬ 
plete, but together they give us valuable insights 
into our past. 

Study ‘OF’ The Present and ‘IN’. The Present To 
Understand The Past 

We look at the Past through the lenses of the 
Present, in the hope to understand the Present 
better and probably strive to change it. In a sense, 
the past holds the key to the present problem, 
rather, we are interested only in that Past which 
serves some Present purpose. The validity of the 
Past knowledge, then, depends do the validity of the 
Present or Future purpose. 

How is the past recreated for us ? It is indeed 
the historian, who by the process of jfe/ecrioh a.n^^ 
ttrerpre/fl/fort, feprdates bf fecdnsfructis tbe past fipr 
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US. “History is the historian’s experience. It is ‘made’ 
by nobody save the historian; to write history is the 
only way of making it’’. (Oakeshott, 1933, quoted 
from Carr, 1961, 22). One of the problems of this 
endeavor is that one tends to project too much of 
the present on to the past. This is specially true of 
the gender arrangement, which we shall discuss at 
some length. 

We ask the questions of the past and we want 
them answered in the present. “For long periods of 
historical time the conceptual framework which 
formed our questions was assumed as given, 
uudiscussed and unchallengeable. As long as the 
Christian teleological view dominated historical 
thought, pre-Christian history was seen merely as a 
preparatory stage for the true history, which began 
with the birth of Christ and would end with the 
second coming of Christ. When Darwinian theory 
dominated historical thought, pre-history was seen as 
a ‘barbaric’ stage in the evolutionary progress of 
humankind from the simpler to the more complex. 
That which succeeded and survived was by the very 
fact of its survival considered superior to that which 
vanished and has thus ‘failed’. As long as 
androcentric assumptions dominated our interpreta¬ 
tions, we read the sex/gender arrangernents prevail¬ 
ing in the present backward into the past. We 
assumed the existence of male dominance as a given 
and considered any evidence to the contrary merely 
an exception to the rule or a failed alternative’’. 
Lerner (1986, 15). 

Most scholars so long have been white, western, 
middle class men and their own positions within a 
race, class and gender system has shaped their per- 
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spective on research; say for example, the selection 
of a research problem. 

Closer to feminist concern, is the way in which 
a continuity in gender arrangements throughout 
history is assumed by many scholars. They are 
affected by the sexual stereotypes of their own culture 
and tend to project the same on to other cultures 
they study. 

Eleanor Leacock in a similar vein discusses two 
problems in interpreting the origins of gender hierar¬ 
chy : one. Historical—Leacock suggests that while 
studying the primitive cultures today we must not 
see the gender relations among these people as a 
result of pre-capitalist production relations, but we 
must see them as a result of colonialism and its 
impact on these cultures; two. Conceptual—there 
is a tendency to interpret all cultures in terms of 
categories derived from capitalist societies. Such 
categories, according to Leacock, distort the struc¬ 
ture of primitive communist relations and thereby 
obscure the sources of hierarchy. Therefore, in order 
to interpret the development of women’s subordina¬ 
tion it is essential, first, to have a clear concept of 
primitive communism, divested of stereotypical 
assumptions that women’s subordination is a natural 
rather than a historical phenomenon, and second, to 
place any society under study clearly in the context 
of its particular history, precolonial and post¬ 
colonial. (Leacock, 1983, 263). 

Another methodological problem stems from the 
study of the contemporary gatherer/hunters to under¬ 
stand the prehistoric gathering/hunting societies. 
This is problematic for two reasons: one, the 
history of say for instance, the Kalahari Bushmen, 
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is just as old. those of technologically more 
advanced people today; and therefore, they are not 
true representatives of an ‘earlier period’ in the 
history of mankind. Their society may have, most 
probably has, changed radically and often since the 
time when gatherers and hunters roamed Europe. 
(Bloch, 1985). 

Two, although the Kalahari Bushmen may have 
a similar technology to European prehistoric 
gatherers/hunters, their economic situation is very 
different. The Bushmen have been pushed back from 
much richer region into the most inhospitable areas 
of Africa by other, more technologically advanced 
people. By contrast, the prehistoric people were 
settled in the most fertile and advantageous areas 
and who knew no colonialism. (Bloch, 1985). 

Because of these fundamental differences it is 
difficult to know whether we can rely on the 
information about contemporaries to tell us about 
prehistoric people. 

The problem with the remaining three sources 
is by and large the problem, of interpretation which 
wiirho discussed in the following section. 

^le Bias in Anthropology 

in social sciences, human beings study other hutnan 
beings. This poses some problems. Tho researcher, 
who is a product of a particular socio-historical 
situation, is conditioned by her/his own culture and 
values; and. this is. pfteii reflected in .hor/bis work. 
FoS .instance, .wha^ty questions, are asked, and what 
questions are osfcerf by the researcher, is l^gely 
shaped..by the.§^ttir^ context in which - the .re^ar- 
<^StUves. IpJheJBnal^anaiysw, Jhw^ are JMver 
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neutral, they always underlie the way we select, 
collect, analyse and present data. 

Anthropology, developed as a discipline in the 
nineteenth century as a by-product of industrial 
capitalism, has so far worked towards maintaining 
the status quo. It is infested with both, ethnocen- 
trism and androcentrism of White, Western Male. 
(Sacks, 1979). 

Male bias in scholarship is not unique to 
anthropology but, is a feature of our entire intellec¬ 
tual tradition. By androcentrism is meant a theore¬ 
tical and ideological bias which focuses predomi¬ 
nantly on men as subjects and actors and on the 
relations constituted between them. Concomitantly, 
this leads to marginalisation and externalisation of 
women from historical and anthropological/ 
sociological studies. 

Just as the scholarly use of racial stereotypes 
essentially perpetuates racism, the uncritical use of 
gender stereotypes in our scholarship perpetuates 
and supports sexism. This can be clearly seen when 
anthropologists study cultures which are different 
from their own, viz. the pre-class, pre-state primitive 
cultures. Coming from an extremely hierarchical 
culture, these anthropologists tend to construct 
datqgories to contain social differences, and then 
rank them in terms of power. They then build 
master-theories out of such differences, blissfully 
ignorant of the fact that these hierarchies may or 
may not be uniywsal. This, then, is the danger of 
projecting their own assumptions on to the cultures 
that they are, stjadying. In $q do.ing, they undermine 
the culturaj djvg^s^it^s anij.specificities, on. t^ ojoe 
hand, end justify their pxvn^ class^^^ i^plogy, 
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on the other hand. 

Androcentrism. takes several different forms in 
anthropology. One principal feature is the imposition 
of ethnocentric assumptions about the nature, role, 
and social significance of males and females derived 
from their own culture on the analysis of other 
groups. Researchers presume certain “essential” or 
“natural” gender characteristics. Males are typically 
portrayed as stronger, more aggressive, dominant, 
more active, and in general more important than 
females. Females, in contrast, are presented as 
weak, passive and dependent. Given this picture of 
universal gender dichotomies, it is not surprising to 
find that many anthropologists assume biological 
determinants for gender differences. Many 
researchers, both male and female, who work with 
this gender assumption place more significance to 
the views of male informants than to those of 
females. The male perspective is taken to be repre¬ 
sentative of the culture, whereas, the female view 
is typically portrayed as peripheral to the norm. In 
the male centred view of culture, women are often 
described primarily in terms of their lack of male 
characteristics. They do not do certain things that 
men do. Women in many ethnographies are 
described relative to men, i.e. in terms of their 
relationships to men, for example, as sisters, wives, 
mothers, and daughters. 

Another factor that contributes to a different 
dimension of androcentrism is that, so far most 
ethnographers were men and had greater access to 
male than to female informants.. A more serious 
problem is that, it is assumed that men in primitive 
cultures control the ‘important* information, as is 
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the case in the SO called civilised cultures. “Believ¬ 
ing that men are easier to talk to, more involved in 
the crucial cultural spheres, we fulfil our own 
prophecies in finding them to be better informants 
in the field”. (Reiter, 1975, 14). 

Male bias exists also in the very language used 
in anthropology. For instance, the word ‘man’ is 
ambiguously used. Does it refer to males or to the 
entire human species ? In fact, ‘man’ supposedly 
meaning the human species is actually synonymous 
with ‘males’. 

Male bias is also evident in the study of the 
past. One sees an implicit suggestion of a cultural 
continuity in gender arrangement from the earliest 
hominids into the present. This suggests that, con¬ 
temporary gender dynamics are built into the species 
through evolutionary process. 

Perhaps, the most obvious case of andfocen- 
trism in anthropology is the Man the Hunter theory 
of human evolution. The gender sytem presented in 
this theory is very much like the contemporary 
gender stereotypes. 

Margaret Conkey and Janet Spector in their 
article ‘Archaeology and the Study of Gender’ have 
reviewed studies by Winters, Hill, Longacres and 
Deetz, published in the Binford’s classic collection. 
New Perspectives in Archaeology (1968) and 
Yellen’s ethnoarchaeological study of the Kmg San 
(1977) (Conkey and Spector. 1984). All these 
examples of anthropological archaeology, according 
to Conkey and Spector, suffer from serious inter¬ 
pretative biases. Some general patterns of andro¬ 
centrism can be summarised as follows : 

First, there is a persistent and consistent link- 
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age of certain activities with each without data 
supporting. This linkage is further reinforced by 
associating artifacts with each sex; for example, 
projectile points are associated with men, pots with 
women. This kind of reasoning implies a rigid 
sexual division of labour in the past. Researchers 
bring to their work preconceived notions about 
what each sex ought to do, and these notions serve 
to structure the way artifacts are interpreted. 

Second, archaeological reporting revealed 
differential treatment of males and females. The 
description of male activities are more detailed and 
are portrayed more actively than female activities. 
The language used in reporting also devalues 
women. Passive verb forms are typically used for 
females in contrast to the use of active forms for 
males. An example from Winters’ work can be 
taken here. When grinding pestles were found with 
females in burial contexts. Winters interpreted this as 
reflecting the grinding and food processing activities 
of women. When these items were found associated 
with males, however, they suggest to Winters that 
the men must have manufactured these artifacts or 
utilised them as hammerstones in pursuing other, 
less feminine tasks. Similarly, when trade goods were 
found with males. Winters infers that this indicates 
that men controlled trading activity; but when found 
with women, the association suggests only that 
women possessed such items, not that they 
participated in trade. 

The works of Hill, Longacre and Deetz in Bin- 
ford and Binford’s New Perspective in Arched^ 

1968 present other, less blatant aspects ^ 
matte bias in arcttmeology. None of these studies 
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were directly concerned with sex roles, although one 
could say that the archaeological visibility of women 
was potentially enhanced, given the archaeological 
focus on the role of potters, who were presumed to 
be females, as a way to document matrilocal resid¬ 
ence pattern. The work of Hill, Longacre and 
Deetz, according to Conkey and Spector, had the 
potential to raise important issues like female net¬ 
works, female as socializers, females as transmitters 
of a symbolic repertoire, or role and power of 
female potters, since ceramics might have signific- 
ance in group boundary-maintenance processes or 
in extra domestic exchange systems. But none of 
these issues were explored. Instead, their studies 
show serious differential treatment of men and 
women, highlighting the contributions and activities 
of males while minimising those of females. (Conkey 
and Spector, 1984). 

The analysis Of Yellen’s work by Conkey and 
Spector reveals the persistence of male bias in hii 
work. He had direct access to information since he 
was in the role of observer-reporter and not depen¬ 
dent on limited ethnographic information. Yellen 
recognises the contributions and activities of women 
yet the visibility of women is obscured by his style 
of reporting. Women, in Yellen’s reporting are not 
referred to by their names, as is done with men, but 
are referred to only in terms of their relationship to 
men—as someone’s wife, or sister. Named male 
individuals hunt, co-operate, follow, lend, butcher, 
and carry, whereas unspecified women “set out to 
gather”, “spread out” and “maintain voice 
contact”. Women appear to be mere appendages. 

Rohrlich-Leavitt, Sykes and Weatherford in 
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Women: Male and 
Female Anthropological Perspectives’ have com¬ 
pared the findings of male and female anthropo¬ 
logists about Australian aboriginal women, to L 
if there were sex based divergences. (Rohrlich- 
Leavitt et al, 1975). According to them, the male 
anthropologists used ‘anthropologist’s categories’ 
(etic terms) in their study of Australian aborigines 
and they portrayed these societies as male domi¬ 
nated, with women in a degraded status. Whereas, 
fenaale anthropologists combined the ‘anthropolo¬ 
gist s categories’ (etic terms) with those of the ‘native 
categories’(emic terms). Thus, female anthropolo¬ 
gists develop ethnographies from the actual lives 
and the world views of the people they study, and 
with a thoroughgoing awareness of the ‘anthro¬ 
pologist’s categories’, their theory is generated both 
emically and etically. (Rohrlich-Leavitt et al, 1975). 
r A anthropologists project their own 

Judeao-Christian belief of female uncleanliness on 
women. They link male dominance to 
their (male) sacred cleanliness and their technolo¬ 
gical superiority, and connect women’s subordina- 
lion With her profane uncleanliness. 

^ However, women anthropologists report that 
me men never expressed disgust for menstruating 
women. They never spoke of her as ‘dirty’ or 

«ui ‘Australian women seemed to have consider- 
authority. However, male ethno, 
graphers have contempt and disrespect for them and 
call them as ‘ancient hags’, or ‘toothless old hags’ 
m^contrast to respectful rcferencp tp ‘ppwerfpl 0 I 4 
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In short, we ean say that, male bias prevents 
male scholars from recognising that the natives fully 
acknowledge the importance of the women’s 
economic contribution and their participation in 
other institutions, and it also leads to exaggeration 
of the importance of political power and technology 
for the natives. 

On the other hand, the women ethnographers 
show men and women living in equal partnership. 
(Rohrlich-Leavitt et al, 1975). 

In brief, the contributions, activities, percep¬ 
tions and perspectives of females are trivialized, 
stereotyped, or simply ignored. Regardless of the 
temporal or cultural contexts, same imagery of 
dominant male and subordinate female is presented. 

The critique of androcentrism is offered in the 
hope of transcending the male bias that limits our 
knowledge, and also to bring the subject of gender 
into the dominant anthropological discourse. 

However, according to Kay Milton, feminist 
anthropologists have not been able to define male- 
bias accurately; they have conceptualised it in terms 
of ‘male dominance’ and ‘male prevalence’ leaving 
the basis of the assumed existence of male bias 
unclear. She argues that a lack of precision and 
consistency in these areas deprives the concept of 
any usefulness as an analytical tool. The point 
in question is not whether or not there is male Was 
in anthropology or in society, there is, but the point 
is that before such questions can be raised we need 
to make clear precisely what it is we are talking 
^boqt. (Milton, Man (N.S.) 14), 
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Conventional Theories of Origins 
of Women's Subordination 

When feminists began to ask about the origins of 
women’s subordination, they soon discovered that 
none of the old explanations put forward by the 
social scientists were satisfactory. For, in all explana- 
tiops, whether they stemmed from a evolutionist or 
even a Marxist approach, the problem that needed 
explanation was, in the last analysis, seen as 
biologically.determined and hence beyond the scope 
of change. 

Before postulating a theory of origins of 
women’s subjection we need to review the major 
positions taken on this issue. In this chapter, we 
shall review some of the conventional theories on 
the position of women. The theory of ‘Man-the- 
Hunter’ will be dealt with separately and in much 
detail, since it is one of the most pppular andro¬ 
centric theery on origins of male dominance and 
female subordination. 

Male dominance, according to these theories, is 
universal, natural and immutable. Thus, it need not 
be questioned. What has survived. Survived because' 
it was best; it follows, that it should stay that way. 
These theories lay a great deal of emphasis on the 
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biological differences between the sexes and explain 
social categories in terms of these biological differ¬ 
ences. Here, the word ‘different’ could very well 
mean ‘inferior’. That men and women perform 
different social tasks in all known human societies, 
is taken as a evidence of ‘naturalness’ of sexual 
division of labour. 

These theories assert that the present sexual 
division of labour arranged hierarchically, with man 
as ‘superior’ and woman as ‘inferior’ existed in the 
past which proves the naturalness of gender 
heirarchy. 

These theories have been all pervasive and 
dominant to the extent, that even women, including 
feminists, have internalised them as a part of their 
own intellectual socialization. This is evident in its 
partial acceptance by Simone de Beauvoir, who 
takes as given that man’s ‘transcendence’ derives 
from hunting and warfare and the use of tools 
necessary for these pursuits. (Rosaldo and 
Lamphere. 1974). 

Today, however, there is a need to uncover the 
depth and pervasiveness of inegalitarian sexual 
ideology which is inherent in these theories and 
question the basic assumption on which they are 
based. A thorough understanding of these male- 
biased conservative theories will enable us, first, to 
overcome them, and second, to put forth a theory 
of women’s position in society from a non sexist point 
of view. 

Social Darwinism 

Feminist search for origins of wonien’S subordina¬ 
tion led to a confrontation between ?ocial parwlhfe^ 
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anthropology and feminist scholarship. Here, we 
will begin by examining social Darwinism and its 
implications for women. 

Social sciences in the nineteenth century were 
concerned with the questions about the origins and 
evolution of human social organisation. 

Social Darwinism as a scientific theory was a 
child of capitalist patriarchy which defended and 
asserted the necessity of sexism, capitalism and 
colonialism. (Sacks, 1979). 

Social Darwinists propounded that industrial 
capitalism was the most advanced social order which 
was the outcome of the struggle for survival in 
which the weaker were wiped ofif by the stronger. 
This natural law of survival of the fittest was held 
as sacrosanct. 

Karen Sacks has succinctly stated the world 
view of social Darwinism : 

“... a world view, the key elements of which 
include an interpretation of the natural world 
from an industrial capitalist perspective, as 
inherently competitive and hierarchical, a 
belief that such an order is necessary for sur¬ 
vival, an interpretation of human social 
relations as necessarily natural in this sense 
and either an advocacy of inequality as 
natural and progressive or a despair in being 
unable to overcome our distasteful but inevit¬ 
able natures.” (Sacks, 1979, 3). 

Just as the social gospel used the Darwinian 
idea of the survival of the fittest to justify the un¬ 
equal distribution of woaUJi and privilege in 
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societies, the scientific defenders of patriarchy 
justified the definition of women through their 
maternal role and their exclusion from economic and 
political opportunities as serving the best interests 
of species survival. 

Social Darwinists attribute different innate 
characteristics to men and women and explain social 
evolution as caused by these differences. They 
believe that the universality of male dominance 
arose on the basis of biological and social problems 
caused by the long period of infant dependency and 
of the primitive mode of obtaining food in hominid 
societies. Hunting, a principal source of food 
required long expeditions and considerable atheletic 
prowess; even if men and women originally contri¬ 
buted equally to this task, women would be dis¬ 
advantaged in such hunting by being pregnant or 
having to care for a baby they were breast feeding. 
So there would have been adaptive pressures on the 
men to improve their hunting skills, and on women 
to stay at home and mind the children. 

Spencer too, a staunch proponent of social 
Darwinism, claimed that the division of labour bet¬ 
ween the sexes today was the result of evolution. 
(Sayers, 1982). He reasoned that biology must have 
fitted the sexes to their different social functions and 
that in turn,, existing sex roles were therefore biolo¬ 
gically prescribed. Spencer believed that this sexual 
division of labour, like all division of labour, was 
the product of the organic law of progress. This, 
then justifies the existing sexual division of labour. 
Motherhood is regarded as incompatiable with 
politico-economic activities. As production moved 
out of the home with 4?Velopment of capitalisnj. 
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women came to be equated with motherhood which 
according to social Darwinism stood in opposition 
with production. (Sacks, 1979). Women were 
regarded to be too weak, stupid ande motional 
(Spencer, 1884) to participate in politico-economic 
activities, since all their energies were channelized 
to the activity of reproduction. The complementary 
separation of family and society forced women 
to stay at home; they could not be in two places at 
the same time so, for Spencer the goal of evolution 
was to separate reproduction from production, 
which was essential for the progress of humankind. 

What follows from this analysis is, firstly, sex 
roles are the result of natural law of social evolution 
and any attempt to change them is tampering with 
this law which is futile and morally wrong, and 
secondly, real sexual equality lies in each sex’s doing 
what it is innately suited for. Thus equality was 
redefined to mean complementarity instead of equal 
rights. 

Spencer’s major themes with respect to women 
have influenced the subsequent schools of anthro¬ 
pology ; the functionalist approach which dominated 
anthropology from 1920 to 1960s; the neoevolu¬ 
tionists who became popular in 1960s; and finally, 
the sociobiology in 1970s. 

Neo Evolutionism 

The social evolutionary school of thought was 
followed by functionalism which threw to the winds 
the questions of the past and the future since it 
involved a lot of conjecture and speculation which 
the functioqalists regarded as uhspi^ntific. The 
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question of human origins and social evolution thus 
came to be regarded as a closed chapter. One how¬ 
ever sees a return to these questions with the 
development of neoevolutionism. 

Human social evolution came to be viewed 
quite differently from Spencer. Most twentieth 
century neoevolutionists posited that the earlier 
gathering-hunting societies were egalitarian, peace¬ 
ful and there was absence of the practice of men 
“possessing” women. However, with regards to 
women there does not appear to be such change in 
the perspective of the neoevolutionists. Subordina¬ 
tion of women is regarded as a necessary outcome 
of the struggle for survival. 

Marvin Harris, in his famous book Culture, 
People, Nature (1975), argues that sexism was the 
fittest form of society under the ecological condi¬ 
tions prevailing for most of human history. Harris 
believes that warfare has always been with 
humanity; sexism and physical dimorphism is a 
result of warfare and aggression. The relationship 
between warfare and male supremacy rests on 
natural selection. A state of warfare favours female 
infanticide to maximise the number of males. In 
order to persuade a society to kill female babies, 
cultural forces must glorify males and devalue 
females. This, according to Harris, is the source of 
female subordination. Harris’ assumption that 
warfare has always been with humanity is question¬ 
able, for it is ahistorical and grossly inaccurate. 

Sociobiblogy 

Spencer has been most fully resurrected by the 
recent field called ‘sociobiology’. The most promi- 
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DCQt and influential work in sociobiology was done 
by E.O. Milson with the publication of his book 
Sociobiology: The New Synthesis (1975). 

Sociobiology is a reductionist, biological deter- 
minist explanation of human existence. It shares the 
same world view as the Nineteenth century social 
Darwinists. Sociobiology as a theory of human so¬ 
ciety, is built of three parts: first, there is a descrip¬ 
tion of the phenomenon that it is meant to explain, 
that is, a statement of human nature. This descrip¬ 
tion consists of ah extensive list of characteristics 
that are thought to be universal in human societies, 
including such diverse phenomena as athletics, 
dancing, cooking, religion, territoriality, entreprene¬ 
urship, xenophobia, warfare, and the female orgasm. 
Second, sociobiologists claim that the universal 
characteristics are coded for, in the human geno¬ 
type. Sociobiologists argue that the specific content 
of human social organisation that is supposed to be 
universal is itself a consequence of gene action. The 
third step in the sociobiological argument is the 
attempt to establish that the genetically based human 
social universals have been established by natural 
selection during the course of human biological 
evolution. (Rose et alV 1984). 

Th6 main claim then is, first, that the details of 
jireseni and pasi sodial arrangements are the inevit¬ 
able manifestations of the specific action of genes; 
second, they argue that the particular genes that lie 
at the basis of human society have been selected in 
evolution because the traits they determine result in 
higher reproductive fitness of the individuals'that 
<OTry thenf.- IF* present-sociai -arrangements are-the 
ineluctable'xionse^uences of-the human genotype, 
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then nothing of any significance can be changed. 
So, Wilson predicts that “the genetic bias is intense 
enough to cause a substantial division of labour even 
in the most free and most egalitarian of future 
societies... Even with identical education and equal 
access to all professions men are likely to continue 
to play a disproportionate role in political life, 
business and science”. (Wilson, 1975, quoted from 
Rose et al, 1984). 

Let us see what sociobiology has to say about 
women.- Sociobiologists claim that if patriarchy 
exists it tousl be adaptively advantageous and deter¬ 
mined by our genes; it must, therefore, owe its 
present existence to selection for these genes during 
the early course of human history. The present 
sexual stereotypes are read into the past. 

“... males became specialised for hunting, 
childcare was facilitated by close bonding between 
the males, who left the domiciles to hunt, and the 
females, who kept the children and conducted most 
of the foraging for vegetable food. Many of the 
peculiar details of human sexual behaviour and 
domestic life flow easily from this basic division of 
labour”. (Wilson, 1975). 

Like its predecessors, sociobiology sees the 
nuclear family as the building block of society. Man 
made families because they were sexually attracted 
to women. As men acquired status through the 
control of women, they Used them as objects of 
exchange to cement alliance and bolster kinship 
network. For Wilson, women’s basic role seems to 
be eternally that of a mother. Groups practising a 
sex based division of labour , in which women func¬ 
tion as child bearers and nurturers have an evolu- 
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tioaary advantage and that such behaviour later 
becomes a part of genetic heritage. Mothering is not 
only a socially assigned role but one fitting women’s 
physical and psychological needs. So, it is our 
biology that determines our roles in society and if 
we go against it we shall be loosers. “Our biology 
directs us towards a patriarchy; we can go against 
it if we wish, but only at the cost of some loss of 
efficiency”. (Wilson, 1975). 

The appearance in 1975 of Wilson’s manifesto 
was only one stage in the development of socio¬ 
biology. Its most immediate predecessors were 
a group of works on human nature that Stephen 
Gould has aptly characterised as “pop ethology” : 

1. Robert Ardrey (African Genesis, 1961 : The 
Territorial Imperative, 1966), who claims 
that the humatl male evolved as a killer, and 
shares with the animals an instinct for domi¬ 
nance, aggression and territory. 

2. Konrad Lorenz (On Aggression, 1966), who 
claims' aggression is innate in males, and 
cites examples from fish and fowl, as well as 
the Ute Indians of Colorado. 

3. Desmond Morris (The Naked Ape; 1968; 

^ Human Zoo, 1969), who sees the human 

, male not only as a primate, from whence 
springs his dominance drive, but also as a 
.carnivore^by adoption—from whence he 
gets aggression and territoriality. He sees 
- “ family- as- based-ott- men’s. sexual. attxaction 
. to vtfomen,-- . . .. . .. . 

- 4.- ikmel Tiger (Men. in. Groups, :1969) and 

Tiger and Robin Fox (The Imperial Animal, 
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1972), who hold that men have a male bond¬ 
ing gene developed as a Pleistocene adapta¬ 
tion to group hunting, leading to organisa¬ 
tional superiority over female. Fox has 
drawn on Levi-Strauss to assert that women 
are the sexual private property of men and 
that men play their power games with 
women as counters. This game is known as 
‘kinship’and is the organising principle of 
social life. 

What Wilson has done, as he acknowledges is 
to put all of these assertions to gether into a new 
synthesis of sociobiology. 

Refutations and Criticisms of the Conventional 
Theories 

The conventional theories of universal male domin¬ 
ance have come under a severe attack from the 
feminists in the recent past. Mainstream anthro¬ 
pology has been criticized for being ethnocentric and 
androcentric by Marxist-Feminists like Karen Sacks 
(1979), Rayna Reiter (1975) and others. It has 
viewed evolution through capitalist lenses. Evolu¬ 
tionary progress is equated with Westernisation and 
is used to justify the inevitability of imperialist 
expansion. With respect to women the discipline is 
replete with sexism and male chauvanism. 

“Anthropology has thus helped translate a 
popular ideology, the cult of the lady^ into a 
pseudoscientific theory about tho • benefits and 
necessity of sexism.-It has consistently attacked both 
feminism and socialism in one hreath in the name 
of the bourgeois family’^ ^Sacks* 1979, 13). 




Feminist scholars critical of androcentric 
assumptions and those seeing the need for social 
change in the present, have challenged the concept 
of the universality of female subordination. They 
reason that if the system of patriarchal dominance 
has a historic origin, it could be ended under altered 
historical conditions. • 

The rigorous anthropological enquiry taken 
up by feminists into all aspects pertaining to women 
in many pre-class and pre-state societies has resulted 
in the refutation of the conventional theories of 
universal male dominance. 

We shall now look into these refutations and 
criticisms. 

1. Anthropological Denial of Universal Female 
Subordination 

Modern anthropological data suggests that 
gender hierarchy is not a necessary condition of 
human society but a cultural product, amenable to 
change. And even if there is some gender hierarchy 
in these societies, it carries no connotation of 
dominance or subordination. The tasks performed 
by both sexes are regarded as equal in status. 

The conventional theorists see women who 
hold power as deviants, manipulators, or at best 
exceptions. Feminists have outright rejected this 
stand, and have argued that women, like men, are 
social actors. 

In the book Women, Culture and Society 
whieh is a collection of various articles, a great deal 
of attentiph is paid to women’s strategies, the per¬ 
mutations and combinations they use to achieve 
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their ends and the kinds of relationships they 
establish during the process. This indicates that 
in spite of gender hierarchy women have a good deal 
more power than conventional theorists would have 
us believe. (Rosaldo and Lamphere, 1974). 

Collier in her article ‘Women in Politics’ views 
women as political strategists who maneuver and 
manipulate situations and resources in their inter¬ 
ests which is often opposed to the interests of men. 
(Collier 1974). 

Lamphere shows how women’s strategies are 
directly related to the power structure of the family. 
Where power and authority are in the hands of 
men, women work to influence them, and come into 
conflict with men. Where authority is shared by 
men and women in the family, women do not need 
to play the game of subtle influence and ‘behind the 
scenes’manipulation. In such societies, women are 
able to form strong co-operative ties with their 
female kin and other women in carrying out 
everyday activities. (Lamphere, 1974). 

Tanner in her essay, ‘Matrifocality in Indonesia 
and Africa and among Black Americans’, states that 
in matrifocal organisation the mother enjoys a high 
position and she plays an important role in decision¬ 
making. Tanner also gives an alternate view of 
Black urban family structure that focuses not on the 
marginal position of Black men, but on the strong 
role of Black women. (Tanner, 1974)e 
.. Wolf, In -‘Chinese Women : .Old Skills in a New 
Context’, ,examines women!s strategies; in the com¬ 
munity aaVa ..wholei and in :sp doing she,. in her 
discussion, -goes J>ey ond. the. realm, of ..rural, patrilp.- 
cal domestic, gfoup, (Wolf, 1974),. 
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Hofibr gives an example of an African society in 
which women can become heads of secret societies 
and even paramount chiefs. Using the case of 
Madam Yoko, a nineteenth century Mende female 
chief, Hoffer examines the sorts of political strate¬ 
gies by which women may obtain real political 
power. (Hoffer, 1974). 

The sexual division of labour is not biologically 
determined as believed by the conventional theor¬ 
ists. Cross-cultural data on the sexual division of 
labour dispelled the idea that men (or women) are 
unable to do some of the tasks assigned to women) 
(or men) in our culture. Knitting, weaving and 
cooking sometimes fall into the male province, 
while such things as pearl diving, canoe handling, 
and house building turn out to be women’s work 
in some setting. (Leibowitz, 1975). 

One of the basic assumptions of social Dar¬ 
winists is that reproduction is incompatible with 
production and polity, and that women cannot be 
in both places at one time. But the separation of 
reproduction from production, household from 
polity, has been a fairly recent development in 
European history, and the definition of women as 
wife-mother-dependent, circumscribed by the nuclear 
family sphere, is less than two hundred years old. 
(Sacks, 1979). In many pro-class, pre-state societies 
the duality of reproduction—^production is not 
perceived. Women have combined motherhood with 
production and exercise of power. (Rosaldo and 
Lamphere, 1974; Reiter, 1975; Sacks, 1979). Women 
in these societies, contribute substantially to the 
economy. In most food gathering societies, women’s 
gathering of vegetable, food, fruits, berries, fishing 
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and hunting of small game accounts for the bulk of 
the diet ranging from 60% to 80% of the total diet. 
(Lee, 1968; Blumberg, 1978). 

In much of southeast Asia, West Africa, 
Mesoamerica, and the Caribbean, selling and trad¬ 
ing are mainly in the hands of women. (Sacks, 
1979). Trading generally involves absence from 
home and would seem difficult to combine with 
child care; yet women do combine them effectively. 
Iroquois women are a classic example of an ability 
of combining motherhood with power and authority 
in the public arena. (Engels, 1884; Leacock, 1972). 

Women’s gathering activities very often deter¬ 
mine child spacing, number of children and thus, 
the population size of that tribe. (Blumberg, 1978). 

II. Ahistoricity of The Conventional Theories 

Scholars critical of androcentric assumptions 
and those seeing the need for social change have 
challenged the concept of universality of women’s 
subordination. Giving a phenomenon ahistoricity 
is accepting it as natural and unchangeable. Thus, 
this ahistoricity of a phenomenon can be used as 
an ideological weapon in maintaining the status 
quo —in this case patriarchy. 

Anthropology’s general lack of a historical out¬ 
look in regard to women has helped obscure its role 
in projecting what is a fairly recent bifurcation of 
reproduction and production into a universal and 
natural human condition. This social pattern is then 
assumed to be natural and inevitable. Since men 
and women perform different tasks in most known 
societies, giving more importance to men is taken 
as an evidence of‘uaturaluess’ pf s\ich arrangement. 
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So, sexual division of labour is not only natural but 
functional and just. 

Further, these conventional theorists accept 
cultural changes by which men have freed them¬ 
selves from biological necessities, for instance, 
replacement of hard physical labour by the 
machines, only women, in their view, the doomed 
for ever species—to service through their biology. 
“To claim that, of all human activities only female 
nurturance is unchanging and eternal is indeed to 
consign half the human race to a lower state of 
existence, to nature rather than to culture.” (Lerner, 
1986). 

The universal pattern of man-woman is assumed 
by the conventionalists, it is accepted as unproblem- 
matic, and is therefore a hot subject for enquiry. The 
cause of this alleged pattern is derived from the 
consequence, not empirically but by ‘logic’: if the 
pattern of the sexual division of labour is a cultural 
universal, its causes must lie in biology, which is 
species universal. According to Karen Sacks, this 
approach is not scientific, because necessary to all 
scientific theories is the requirement of falsifiability. 
(Sacks, 1979). 

III. Biological Determinism in 

Conventional Theories 

In all the conventional theories of women’s 
subordination the problem which needs explanation 
is, in the final analysis, seen as biologically deter¬ 
mined, and therefore unchangeable. These theorists 
reduce women to biological entities, and see 
women’s tasks as the work of nature, whereas, men 
^re eleyated tp the status of pwlture by regarding 
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their tasks as truly human; and therefore, the 
dichotomization—women: nature, men; culture. 

No one would deny that the sexes differ in 
reproductive functions, in aspects of hormonal 
endowments, and probably in size and potential 
strength. But the observation of physical differences 
tells us little about the social world we live in. 
Biologists may tell us that men are stronger than 
women, but they cannot tell us why male strength 
and male activities in general seem to be valued 
more by people in all cultures. Biology dictates that 
women lactate and bear children, but the social and 
cultural consequences of this fact are human/ 
cultural products that account for women’s 
secondary status. 

Here, we shall see how biology is misused to 
perpetuate an ideology. 

We all know that the 1960’s was marked by 
growth of social movements all over the world. The 
development of biological determinist thought in 
the early 1970s was precisely a response to the 
militant demands that could not be met. It was an 
attempt to deflect the force of their pressure by 
denying their legitimacy. The demand of female 
for equality is unwarranted because male dominance 
has been built into our genes by generation of 
evolution. 

It is a fact that men and women occupy differ¬ 
ent positions in society. This‘fact’ which is taken 
as unquestioned is seen as depending on prior 
psychological tendencies which in turn are account¬ 
ed for by underlying biological differences between 
males and females at the level of brain structure or 
boitponps. Biological determinists tjicn ?hpw that 
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male and female differences are found in non¬ 
humans thus giving them an apparent universality. 
And finally, they argue that sexual divisions have 
emerged adaptively by natural selection, as a result 
of the different biological roles in reproduction of 
the two sexes, and have evolved to the maximum 
advantage of both. So, the inequalities are not 
merely inevitable but functional too. Society needs 
both, dominant productive men and dependent 
nurturative and reproductive women.. 

An important feature of bio logical -xlet arminism 

ideology is its claim fr> hw gri^ntigp 

Biological determinism claims to be the consequence 
of modern scientific investigation of the material 
nature of human species. And in today’s world, 
science as an institution-hasi-c ome to be 
the authority th at once wenti o . r e ligion. “Wh en 
‘science’ speaks .let. ■iio. .jdog-- bark. ‘Seienee^ is th » 
ulti mateJegitimation o f » (Rose 

et al, 1984). To oppose science, to prefer values to 
facts, is to transgress not merely against a human 
law but against a law of nature. Further, by deny¬ 
ing any political connection the biological deter- 
minists legitimise their theories, giving the impression 
that the theories are the outcome of internal 
developments within a science that is insulated from 
social relations. 

“While biological determinism claims im¬ 
mutability for those characteristics of human 
behaviour that are universal it also prescribes 
biological cures for deviance. If genes cause 
behaviour, then bad genes cause bad 
behaviour and a cure for Social pathology 
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lies in fixing defective genea. The political 
consequence of this is that the social institu¬ 
tions is never questioned; it is not an evil 
tendency but working of law of nature. 
Therefore, no alteration in it is contemplated. 
Individuals^ are to be altered to fit the institu¬ 
tion or else made to suffer the consequences 
of their defective biology. Biological deter¬ 
minism is a powerful form of‘blaming the 
victim.” (Rose et al, 1984). 

Differences in power between males and females 
according to biological determinists, are primarily 
a matter of hormones. Particular hormones make 
men more assertive and aggressive, and by contrast 
they make women less aggressive and submissive. 
Female hormones produce the nurturative, mother¬ 
ing activity in women. 

While only women can bear children,’child- 
rearing is cultural. The social activity of mothering 
should not be therefore lead deterministically on to 
the biological fact of child bearing. 

The universality of women’s subordination 
seems to lie more in the eyes of biological deter* 
minists than in the social reality. So, what we can 
conclude is, firstly, biologizing explanations do not 
fit facts, and secondly, that these explanations are 
ideological tools in the hands of the patriarchs to 
keep women “in their place”. 

Theory of Man—The Hunter 

Finally we will discuss the androcentric interpreta¬ 
tion of origins of male dominance in the most 
|>dpular theory of Man-^The Ifunter. The ^theory 
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goes something like this: To understand human 
evolution it is essential to know about hunting that 
dominated 99% of human history. “Hunting is more 
than a technique, it is a way of life, and the success 
of this adaptation (in its total social, technical and 
psychological dimension) has dominated the course 
of human evolution for hundreds of thousands of 
years. In a very real sense our intellect, interests, 
emotions and basic social life—all are evolutionary 
products of the success of the hunting adaptation”. 
(Washburn and Lancaster, 1968, 293). It was during 
this period that man made both technical and 
biological progress. Hunting of very large animals 
needed highly co-ordinated, co-opefative action 
among males. This gave rise to male—male associa¬ 
tion. Big game hunting needed a social organisa¬ 
tion of males, this social organization in turn led to 
intensification of sexual division of labour. 

Unlike the nonhuman primates, hunters ranged 
widely on very large areas. This had several Conse¬ 
quences. They learnt a great deal about the flora 
and fauna around them, about the annual cycle, 
about seasonal foods, etc. It is also believed that the 
beautiful and symmetrical tools that the hunters 
made exerted a great influence on the evolution of 
the brain. These tools therefore are a symbol of the 
intellectual achievement of humans. 

Thus according to this theory, some of the most 
important aspects of human behaviour which 
separates man from other primates like co-operation 
and sharing are a result of the hunting way of life. 

This theory further postulates that human 
family is also a result of‘reciprocity’of hunting. 

I^he mot|ier-chi}d bbPd Wliifh is raor^ ipl^ns^ dpq 
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to longer period of infant dependency is further 
stabilised due to economic reciprocity—in which 
man (hunter) shares his game with the women 
(gatherer) and the children, and vice versa. This 
creates a new set of inter-personal bonds. Incest 
prohibitions were introduced to limit sexual activity 
with the nuclear family so that the birth rate is in 
line with economic productivity. “As a young man 
grows up, this necessary delay in his assumption of 
the role of provider for a female and her young is 
paralleled by a taboo which prevents him from 
prematurely adding unsupported members to the 
family. Brother, sister mating could result in an 
infant while the brother was still years away from 
effective social maturity. Father, daughter incest 
could also produce a baby without adding a produc¬ 
tive male to the family”. (Washburn and Lancaster, 
1968, 301). Another physiological reason which 
suggests that family is an old institution's the loss 
of oestrus which is essential to the human family 
organisation. Since the hunting-gathering bands are 
small it is likely that there would be problem of 
imbalance in sex ratio; this was stflved in two ways. 
(1) If females were in excess then female infanticide 
was practised. (2) Exogamy, by which mates could 
be obtained from other groups; So finding of mates 
and production of babies under conditions of hunt¬ 
ing favour both, incest taboo and exogamy for basic 
demographic reasons. 

In a nutshell, what the theory asserts is “the 
biology, psychology, and customs that separate us 
from the apes—all those we owe to the hunters of 
tinae past” (Washburn and Lancaster, 1968, 303). 

Hunting indeed was a 9reatiYet“T»iOf W 
Jiutqan evolution, 
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Critique of Man-The Hnoter 

Man-the Hunter model of human evolution is a 
classic case of androcentrism in anthropology. It is 
permeated with male bias for three reasons ; (1) it is 
a gender—exclusive rather than gender—inclusive 
reconstruction of the human history, in the sense 
that, women’s role in making history is totally 
marginalised; (2) it assumes a continuity in sexual 
division of labour from early humans to the present, 
a continuity that suggests inevitability; (3) it gives 
undue emphasis to hunting as a prime mover in 
hominid evolution. 

Gender-Exclusive Reconstmctitm of Human History 

Hunting, is regarded as a male activity to the exclu¬ 
sion of females. And to this hunting activity are 
attributed human intellect, biology, emotions and 
basic social life. If this line of reasoning is followed 
to its logical conclusion, one must agree with Jane 
Kephart when she says : 

“Since only males hunt, and the psychology 
of the species was set by hunting, we are 
forced to conclude that females are scarcely 
human, that is, do not have built-in basic 
psychology of the species : to kill and hunt 
and ultimately to kill others of the same 
species. The argument implies built-in 
aggression in human males, as well as the 
assumed passivity of human females and 
their exclusion from the mainstream of human 
, development”. (Kephartj 1970, quoted from 
Slocnm, 1975, 38), 
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A theory that leaves out half the human species, 
according to Slocum, is unbalanced. If it is through 
hunting that men learnt to co-ordinate, co-operate, 
share, to make tools and weapons, to invent langu¬ 
age, create art and the natural impression one gets is 
that only men did the evolving. What were the 
women doing? Were they stationed at the home base 
producing children and waiting for the hunter to 
provide for them ? “The logic of the hunting argu¬ 
ment would have us believe that all the selection 
pressure was on the males, leaving the females 
simply as drags on the species’. (Slocum, 1975). 

A mojor point in Man—the Hunter argument 
is that co-operative hunting amongst males demand¬ 
ed more skill in soical organisation and communica¬ 
tion, and thus provided selection pressure for 
increased brain size. However, according to Slocum, 
selection pressures for better brains came from 
many directions. It is due to the male bias in the 
discipline which is responsible for the excessive 
attention to the skills required by hunting and neglect 
of skills required for gathering and raising young 
ones. Long periods of infant dependency, longer 
gestation periods also demanded more skills in 
social organisation and communication. The need 
to organise feeding after weaning, learning to 
handle the more complex social-emotional bonds 
that were developing, the new skills and cultural 
inventions surrounding more extensive gathering all 
would have created selective pressures for increased 
brain size. (Slocum, 1975). 

Gathering requires extensive knowledge of 
plant varieties, seasonal and geographical variations 
in them, their medicinal value, etc. Gathering also 




requires inveotioQ 6f Containers for carrying food 
and tools for its preparation and of course early 
stone tools and digging sticks for gathering. Caring 
for the human infant is equally difficult and 
demanding. So one can say that these factors too 
created selective pressure for increased brain size; 

Continuity In Sexual Division of Labour 

The sexual division of labour presented in man-the- 
hunter theory strikingly resembles contemporary 
gender stereotypes. Women, in the early human 
societies are projected as being burdened with child 

bearing and child-rearing, and who stayed at home- 
base gathering whatever they could. In the mean¬ 
while, the men hunted and brought back the meat for 
their ‘dependent’ women and their children. Gradu¬ 
ally, the male hunter became the provider for his 
‘dependent’ women and young ones; and this gave 
rise to nuclear family. Such portrayal of women with 
their young ones as totally or even mainly depend¬ 
ent on men for food and sustenance stinks of and- 
rocentrism. Modern anthrppological data suggests 
that in gathering-hunting tribes women pther 
enough to support themselves and others in the 
group, iMey are not dependent on their men for 
food and survival. There is no reason to presume 
that this was not also the case in the early human 
societies. 

It is equally erroneous to assume that nuclear 
family existed in -the gathering-hunting era. The 
idea that a man could have^ any -control-over a 
woman is reading the present into the past. One 
cannot suppoisp'the - existence-" of a nuplcar family 
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and monogamy in proto-human society. 

Undue Emphasis on Hunting As a Prime Mover in 
Hominid Evolution 

Many feminist scholars have proved that gathering 
preceded hunting. Gathering was important long 
before animal protein was added to the diet. Certain 
skills were developed during the gathering stage. 
Gatherers used sticks, bones and hand axes for 
digging up tubers and roots. They invented con¬ 
tainers to hold the products of gathering and also 
some sort of sling to carry babies. Once this was 
developed the slings were modified for carrying food 
too. Sharing of products of gathering among 
mothers and children deepened social bonds over 
time. Big game hunting must have followed this. 
Such hunting not only needed the prior develop¬ 
ment of some skill in social organisation and com¬ 
munication, it probably also had to await the 
development of the home base. Furthermore, food 
sharing and family developed from the mother- 
infant bond. The techniques of hunting large 
animals were much later developments after the 
mother-children family pattern was established. 
(Slocum, 1975). 

Hunting, one could then conclude, does not 
deserve the primary place it has been given in the 
reconstruction of human evolution. Human species 
survived and adapted through the invention of 
culture of which hunting was just a part. Hunting 
need not be viewed as ‘natural* species’ adaptation. 

For a more balanced theory of human evolution 
one can look up to feminist theorization by Tanner 
and Zihlman (1976) and Slocum (197^. 
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Matriarchy Theory of Origias of 
Women’s Subordination 


In the last chapter we critically examined some of 
the conventional theories of universal male domin¬ 
ance and attempted to refute its claim. 

A band of scholars refuting the theories of 
universal male dominance took recourse in the 
matriarchy thesis which postulated an earlier stage 
of female dominance. Matriarchy can be defined as 
a social organisation in which women as a category 
or group have power OVER men as a category or 
group. 

Matriarchy theories have the advantage over 
the conventional theories in so far as they are 
fem^inist in focus and intent. These theories look at 
the phenomenon of women’s position in society 
historig^Ily and therefore do not treat women’s 
subordination as something “given”, natural and 
immutable. They consider patri arch y„ .M , a product 
of hrst0ry and therefore amenable to change^ 
Islatriarchy fbeories also give legitimacy to the 
women’s claim to equality. “ 

• However, matriarchy theories were not taken 
verjrseriously 'and^re considered a closed chapter 
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due to various reasons. First, modern anthropolo¬ 
gical studies denied the existence of matriarchy; 
second, male bias in all fields of knowledge has been 
responsible for the acceptance of universal male 
dominance by anthropologists and feminists like 
Simone de Beauvoir; third, many feminists thought 
of matriarchy theories as justification of male domi¬ 
nance, for they proved that women were incapable 
of handling power and therefore men took over, 
and lastly, feminists have felt repelled by Marxist 
matriarchists for their economism and neglect of the 
role of force and violence in the process of women’s 
subordination. 

The first major explantory theory built on the 
matriarchy principles was developed by J.J. Bachofen 
in Das Mutterrecht 1861 (Mother Right: an investi¬ 
gation of the religious and judicial character of 
matriarchy in the ancient world). Bachofen inspired 
many feminists like Davis-1971, Diner-1965, 
Reed-1975 and Firestone-1970. 

Bachofen’s basic framework was evolutionist 
and Darwinian. He argued that human society 
passed through stages; each stage was superseded 
by a superior one, and history was progress. Human 
society began in a state of ‘primitive promiscuity’ in 
which there was no social organisation and no 
regulation of behaviour. 

Matriliny, the second stage of the evolution of 
human society was established by women who 
wanted to put a check to‘unregulated sexuality’. 
This stqge was associated with the invention of 
agriculture, by women. It were women who ruled 
the household, passed their names and property to 
their children. This advanced stage of mother right 
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was followed by a civil rule by women which 
Bachofen called ‘gynocracy’. The political structure 
and descent rule reflected the cult of a female deity, 
and a Earth Goddess and other mother goddesses 
emphasising fertility. Bachofen further claims that 
it was the matriarchy stage that led society out of 
barbarism. According to him, it was the woman 
who had a civilising influence and developed 
culture. At the lowest, darkest stage of human 
existence (mother-child love was) the only light in 
the moral darkness. .. Raising her young, the 
woman learns earlier than the man to extend her 
loving care beyond the limits of the ego to another 
creature... Woman at this stage is the repository 
of all culture ... of all benevolence, of all devotion, 
of all concern for the living and grief for the dead”, 
(Bachofen, quoted from Lerner, 1986). 

In the third stage of human development the 
rule of women was overthrown by men who rebelled 
and developed patriarchy, with its emphasis on the 
‘divine father principle*. However, it was the condi¬ 
tions brought about by women’s rule, the creation 
of culture, etc. which allowed men’s better or more 
spiritual side to flourish. If women had symbolised 
Oiaterial nature then men brought with their domi¬ 
nance ‘spirituality’. 

Bachofen’s thesis has been criticised at two 
levels: first, at the level of methodology; second, 
at the level of values. 

Bamberger, holds that Bachofen’s historical 
sources are dubious and mainly poetic (Hesiod, 
(Pindar, Ovid, Virgil, Horace, lUad and Odyssey, 
Herodotus and Strabo). He also confuses myth with 
histoiy without supplementing it with empirical 
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evidences or proofs. (Bamberger, 1974). 

Also, women’s position in the social organisa¬ 
tion need not correspond to her position in 
the cosmogonic systems. Thus, the existence of 
mother goddess does not automatically prove that 
the social organisation was based on women’s 
power. 

“Motherhood has often placed abstract 
woman on a pedestal, but it has at the same 
time left concrete women in the home and 
powerless. Reverence, a highly ambivalent 
expression of awe and fear, but most clearly 
of distance does not necessarily result from 
or lead to the high status or power of. the 
revered object that is symbolically 
presented”. (Webster, 1975, 143). 

Bachofen’s theory is also criticised for its 
ideological stance which is Victorian, ethnocentric 
and to a limited degree androcentric. 

Bamberger is critical of Bachofen’s Victorian 
vision of a woman—chaste, virtuous, with innate 
moral perfection and unblemished beauty. She 
points out that such a vision of woman might raise 
her to the pedestal but it does not help women to 
be independent and seek self-dignity. Thus, 
Bachofen’s notion of matriarchs, according to 
Bamberger is a ‘far cry from today’s liberated 
woman’. 

Paula Webster goes a step further and allegedly 
states that Bachofen is supportive of a patriarchal 
society. He gives the impression that women some¬ 
how were not fit for the role of a ruler or a 
inatfiarch, 
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“Therefore, even if women in their role of 
mothers had power for a time, the proper 
order of things was achieved when men in 
the role of father took the reins” (Webster, 
1975,143). 

This somehow gives the impression that women 
did not know how to handle power, and therefore 
reaflSrms her present exclusion from power. Also, 
Bachofen sees patriarchy as a logical culmination 
of civilisation, and the ascendancy of which as the 
triumph of superior religious and political thoughts 
and organisation. 

Bachofen’s ethnocentrism is seen in his attempt 
at associating inherent limitations of women’s 
sensuality and female culture with ‘backward’ Asia 
and Africa, in contrast to Western male abilities to 
deny and transcend sensuality and establish ‘higher’ 
and hierarchical organisations. (Sacks, 1979). 

Bachofen’s message was at once imperialist, 
anti-democratic and sexist. Asian and African 
cultures were inferior, that is to say matriarchal and 
democratic; the Roman empire was superior that is 
highly stratified and patriarchal. 

After dealing with matriarchy theory in the 
‘idealist’ tradition, we can now turn to the matri¬ 
archy theory in the ‘Marxist’ tradition. 

The Marxist matriarchy theorists see the stages 
of social evolution in much the same way as the 
idealists like Bachofen and Robert BrilQfault. They, 
however, did not regard fertility or religious organi¬ 
sations as a source of power or high status for 
women, rather, it was the social relations of produc¬ 
tion that gave women the right status. Some of the 
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Marxist matriarchy theorists are Evelyn Reed, 
Sharad Patil, Deviprasad Chattopadhyaya, and 
George Thompson. These Marxist matriarchists 
consider Engels as their forerunner. 

Here we shall consider Evelyn Reeds’ matri¬ 
archy thesis. After the initial stage of ‘primitive 
promiscuity’, the social organisation that followed 
was the maternal clan—a unit composed of non- 
sexual partners, the mothers and brothers (sisters 
and brothers) and not a father-family and sexual 
union in marriage. 

Social organisation emerges out of the necessity 
of producing all the necessities of life. This calls for 
collective labour and this in turn requires suppres¬ 
sion of animality. The Marxist matriarchists believe 
that maternal functions and nurturing instincts were 
conducive to advancing from animality to human 
life. So the biological advantage for humanizing the 
species were on the side of the females and not the 
males. 

Women discovered the art of cultivating the 
soil with digging sticks—^this activity later leading 
to the direction of agriculture. Women were also 
responsible for domestication of animals. Women 
passed their names and property onto their children. 
All this together laid the function for elevating 
humanity out of savagery. Women also learnt to 
make pots and vessels out of clay; their closeness to 
nature taught them medicinal properties of many a 
herb, they were the first doctors. Gordon Childe 
gives women the credit for knowing the chemistry 
of pot making, physics of spinning, the mechanics 
of loom and the botany of fiax cotton. (Childe, 
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Women made technological advances in various 
fields like basket weaving, pottery, house building. 
And it was precisely through the technological 
advances made by women that men were finally 
liberated from reliance on hunting and moved to 
higher forms of labour activities. 

How did women’s downfall come about ? The 
basis of women’s downfall lies in the evolution of 
private property, according to the Marxist matriar- 
chists. But why did this property fall in the hands 
of men and not in the bands of the women, though 
the latter were at the height of their power and 
prestige ? 

The family makes its appearance at the turning 
point from savagery to barbarism. In a roatricentric 
social organisation the father is considered as an 
‘outsider’. However, with the development of 
agriculture, interchange of garden products 
increased, changing social relationships. The father 
who was earlier considered as an ‘outsider’ was now 
accepted within the wife’s community. (Reed, 1975). 

Thus two males who formerly belonged to 
different hostile communities were joined together 
as father and son. The paternal relationship how* 
ever remained, subordinate to dominant matrilineal 
relationship. In the matrilineal social organisation, 
even in the event of patrilocal marriage, the 
mother’s brother was the strong and permanent 
figure in his sister’s life, while the father remained 
an incidental figure. 

Conflict and tension between father and 
mother’s brother intensified. Patriarchy required an 
unbroken line of fathers and sons down the genera¬ 
tions to seciire both father family and the traosmis- 
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sion of property through the father’s line. 

The downfall of women coincides with the victory 
of father right over mother’s or brother’s right. The 
turning point came with the development of marri¬ 
age and bride price. The cattle exchanged for his 
wife gave the husband claims to her children as his 
own. With bride price, the road was paved for 
private ownership of cattle in the hands of the 
husband/father. So bride price enabled the 
husband to gain control over wife’s children. (Reed, 
1975). 

In brief, in the beginning of human society 
‘mother right’ was the source of culture and social 
organisation. Kinship, political organisations, 
economic life and the beginnings of law, magic and 
religion, were in the hands of women. Men were 
incidental and practically irrelevant. Matriliny 
represented the beginning of the regulation of 
society and began with the invention of agriculture 
by women. In this society women ruled the house¬ 
hold and the state and passed their names and 
property to their children. The political and 
economic structure and descent rule reflected the 
cult of female deity an Earth Goddess. 

The Marxist matriarchists have been criticised 
for their crude economism. It was simply argued 
that if women played the major role in the economy 
say in early agriculture, they were dominant in 
society. This is a crude one-to-one correspondence 
between the economic forces and the status of 
women. Many anthropolgical studies (Rosaldo and 
Damphere, 1974; Reiter, 1975) have shown that 
in spite of women’s major role in production, they 
are eontrpUet} and dominated by the men. Gerdf 
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Lerner in her recent book Creation of Prtiarchy, 
1986, has also shown that though women of elite 
class in the early Mesopotamian civilisation had 
political power, they owned property, engaged in 
business transactions, held high places, owned land, 
etc. yet their sexuality was fully controlled by the 
men in their family, Moreover, for women their 
class was mediated through the men. 

It is thus clear, that the status of women 
depends on the interplay of many factors and one 
of them is ‘force and violence’ which is totally negle¬ 
cted by the matriarchists. 

Critique of Matriarchy Theories 

The developments in the field of anthropology on 
the one hand, and rise of feminist scholarship on 
the other, has questioned the entire tradition of 
matriarchy thought. 

Anthropological Denial of Matriarchy 

Recent anthropological works have proved that 
matriarchy as a social structure in which a group of 
women held power over a group of men did not 
exist. What the data reveals is wide variety of rela¬ 
tively egalitarian societies. Bamberger points out 
that after the publication of Das Mutterrecht a 
number of anthropologists and archaeologists were 
drawn to the search of matriarchy into prehistory of 
Mediterranean cultures as well as into the present 
conditions of present societies. The findings of these 
anthropologists do not point to a single undisput¬ 
ed case of matriarchy. (Bamberger, 1974). Even the 
lTo^uois--.‘a favourite witb the matriarchists’--^ 
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where women had a powerful public role in 
controlling food distribution and participating in 
public decision making, are not according to 
Bamberger, matriarchal. 

There are and were societies in which women 
share(d) power with men in several aspects of life, 
and societies in which women have considerable 
power to influence or check the power of men. But 
there is not a single society known where women as 
a group have power over men as a group. 

However, there is ample evidence of matrilineal 
societies. (Gough and Schneider, 1961), All known 
matrilineal societies show male dominance to some 
extent. In such societies it was found that it was. the 
mother’s brother who was the figure of authority in 
the family. The most important Indian example is 
the Nayars of Kerala. According to Gough the 
Nayar society, at least in the pericwl in which it has 
been historically known, was both, matrilineal and 
patriarchal. 

Can one say that existing matrilineal societies' 
are remnants of matriarchy ? It is doubtful. The 
study of the hunting-gathering societies show the 
existence of an egalitarian structure. In such a social 
structure the element of power is conspicuous by its 
absence, matriarchy presumes that women would 
power over men. And therefore, the impossibility 
of matriarchy. In such pre-class egalitarian societies 
the status of men and women may be separate but 
they are equal and complementary. Or, even if there 
is not absolute equality between men and women in 
in these societies, women cannot be consid^d 
matriarchs or men as patriarchs. The division of 
''hour along age and s?x liqe? allqts productivtf 
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work to women and men, and the result of their 
productive labour are shared within families and 
within communal groups. Therefore, communal 
societies logically exclude the possibility of either 
matriarchy or patriarchy. 

The Marxists generally agree that women’s 
position degenerated with the rise of early state and 
class societies. (Engels, 1884; Leacock, 1972; 
Gough, 1977; Sacks. 1976). That the postion of 
women declined with the emergence of class society 
does not necessarily suggests that women were 
leaders or rulers in the pre-class society. Leacock 
states that matriarchy, defined as a class power of 
women, never existed because power a s such was 

not a com ponent ■ a f .^eea Kt a wan . so ciety. It is the 

tSidiMcy to interpret all cultures in terms of catego¬ 
ric derived from capitalist societies which make us 
see ‘power*, ‘hierarchy’ where they do not exist, 
peacock, 1983). 

Further even if male dominance exists in 
kinship based societies, yet we find that equality of 
women and their relative autonomy also exists in 
these societies. (Reiter, 1975). Karen Sacks in her 
study of African societies which are patrilineal has 
shown that women continue to hold power within 
kinship networks as “sisters”, but as “wives” they 
are Subordinated to men. (Sacks, 1969). Sherry 
Ortner also has similar observations to make. 
(Grtncr, 1978). 

However, according to both Sacks and Reiter, 
the ‘state* arose and consolidated itself against the 
kijg^ip structure and what was once gender inequ¬ 
ality or ‘separate but equal* ?trpptpr?s yvas tpme(J 
Into patriarchy^ 
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Mother Goddess And Female Dominance 
The matriarchy theorists took the evidence of 
mother-goddess figures in many religions for the 
actuality of female power in the past. They also 
took the existence of widespread female fertility 
symbols from the paleolithic period onwards as an 
indication of female dominance. “This assumption 
has at least two problems : first, fertility symbols do 
not exist in female dominated religions. Female 
dominated religion is a by-product of kinship socie¬ 
ties and is characterised by magic and belief in 
spiritual forces rather than ‘religion* in the sense of 
assuming some kind of transcendent deity or divine 
power and metaphysics; second, even if mother- 
goddess can be seen as a historical offshoot of 
fertility symbols and as linked to women’s agricul¬ 
tural role, they obviouly exist in many societies 
vyhich were highly patriarchal, for instance. Virgin 
Mary”. (Omvedt, 1985). 

‘•Uruk, the bigggest of the early Sumerian cities, 
for example, was a male dominated society with 
kings and controlling elders being primarily male, 
but nevertheless the largest temple in the city was 
that of a goddess”. (Hamlblin, 1975, quoted from 
Omvedt, 1985). 

Many feminist theorists observe that the 
evidence of mother-goddess tradition does not 
reflect a high status of women at that time, it is the 
reverse. So, the evidence of mother-goddess tradi¬ 
tion cannot be used to construct a social organisa¬ 
tion in which women were dominant. 

“In view of the historical evidence for the co¬ 
existence of symbolic idolatry of women and the 
actual/ow status of woq^eq, su(?b as the cult of 
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Virgin Mary in the Middle Ages, the cult of the 
lady of the plantation in antebellum America, or 
that of the Hollywood star in contemporary society, 
one hesitates to elevate such evidence to historical 
proof”. (Lerner, 1986, 29). 

Simone de Beauvoir’s point was similar: ‘To 
say that woman was the other is to say that there 
did not exist between the sexes a reciprocal relation: 
Earth, Mother, Goddess—she was no fellow crea¬ 
ture in men’s eyes; it was beyond the human realm 
that her power was confirmed, and she was there¬ 
fore outside that realm”, (dc Beauvoir, 1949, quoted 
from Webster, 1975). 

Matriarchal Myths For Justifying Male Dominance 

Bamberger studied two matriarchy myths in African 
tribes and discerned a pattern of male dominance 
arid female subordination in the South American 
myth and ceremony. 

Each myth begins with a prior and chaotic 
era^—when women ruled—before the present social 
order by men was established. These myths offer 
justification for male dominance. That women 
were incapable of handling power when they had it, 
reaffirms the present inferior status of women. 

“The Rule of Women, instead of heralding a 
promising future, harks back to a past, darkem 
ed by repeated failures.. . The final version of 
women that emerges from these myths is that 
she represents chaos and misrule through 
trickery and unbridled sexuality. This is the 
inverse of Bachofen’s view of pre-Hellenic 
womanhood which he symbolised as a mystical, 
pur^ and uncorrupted Mother Qoddess. Thq 
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contrast between mid-Victorian notions of 
the ideal women and the primitive view, 
which places women and the social and 
cultural level of children, is not as great as it 
appears. The elevation of women to deity on 
the one hand, and the downgrading of her to 
child or chattel on the other, produces the 
same result. Such visions will not bring her 
any closer to attaining male socio-economic 
and political status, for as long as she is con¬ 
tent to remain either goddess or child, she 
cannot be expected to shoulder her share of 
community burdens as the co-equal of man. 
The myth of matriarchy is but the tool used 
to keep woman bound to her place. To free 
her we need to destroy the myth”. (Bamber¬ 
ger, 1974, 280). 

The State : Matriarchal or Patriarchal 
There are some matriarchists like Bachofen and 
Sharad Patil who believe that earlier state structures 
were dominated by women. However, contemporary 
feminists and even Engels do not subscribe to this 
thesis and regard s tate as inherently patriarchal, with 
institutionalized vi olence j ,nd the ruling class standr 
ing^overandabove themasse^InHSffa's^^^ where 
Mtai^aCft-biMcanfis predominant; women ^a jiaafginii- ^ 
lised for it becpmes incompatible with child hearing Z 
and women now are encouraged to produce and 
nurture future warriors. And if we regard pre-class, 
pre-state kinship societies as relatively non-hierar- 
chical with women having relative autonomy it is 
impossible to conceive women con tr olling power, 
jance ‘power’ an inherent part of class-state societies 
is not crystallised in Jkinstfip societies. 
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There is how some new Marxist theorising 
which is questioning the origins of state as posed by 
Engels. According to Engels, the growth of surplus, 
trade and private property within kinship societies 
produced contradictions and inequalities and this in 
turn gave rise to nascent classes. These could not 
be contained within the tribal framework and so the 
state emerged. 

But with renewed interest in the ‘Asiatic mode 
of production’ as the first form of class society, 
Godelier (1978), Danilova (1971) and others 
propounded that earliest states do not arise as a 
result of the formation of private property and 
breakdown of kinship society, but over a base that is 
still characterised by kinship organisation and com¬ 
munal property. (Oravedt, 1985). 

According to Gail Omvedt the significance of 
this for the issus of women’s power is that, if such 
a state arises without first breaking down the kin¬ 
ship structures in which women had considerable 
privelege, then is it not possible that women could 
have had significant power in such a state, particul¬ 
arly since the state arose on the base of a matrilineal 
society? June Nash (1980) and Silverblatt (1978) 
give evidence for matrilineal descent in the early' 
periods of some of these societies like Egypt. The 
Toltecs and Aztecs and of parallel descent in the 
case of the Incas. (Omvedt. 1985). 

However, it would be too presumptuous to call 
-these Societies as matriarchies for two reasons:!) 
.There is. neither logic nor evidence to show that this 
.meant control over men’s lives and (2) Early period 
of the first states, was succeeded by very definitely 
male dominated and partiarchal societies—to the 
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extent that “early class societies’’ developed in the 
direction of increasing class contradiction, milita¬ 
rism and patriarchy. (Omvedt, 1985). 

Acceptance of Biological Innateness 

Matriarchy theory is built upon the acceptance of 
biological sex differences as given. They consider 
the sexual division of labour built upon these 
biologist differences as inevitable. Sex determined 
different spheres as defined in the ‘cult of true 
womanhood’ becomes an accepted ideology which 
give maternal functions higher significance. This 
ideology can be very subtly used for excluding 
women from the mainstream economy and polity, 
and encouraging them to adjust to their subordinate 
position. 

Women are regarded as more altruistic than 
men because of their maternal instincts, and more 
virtuous because of the allegedly weaker sex drives. 
The matriarchists considered women as having the 
biological advantage for humanising the species. 
They believed, that the ‘nurturing instincts’ of the 
females enabled the women to lead the way in the 
modification of animal impulse and to gradually 
replacing them with socialising behaviour. 

Thus, the case against the historical existence 
of matriarchy seems quite clearly proven by the 
present anthropological data. If we accept matri¬ 
archy as a social structure in which women as a 
group have power Over men as a group, and not 
power alongside men, then we can conclude that no 
matriarchal society ever existed. 
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Some Feminist Formulations 
on the Origins of Women’s 
Subordination 


The sitution till now seemed to swing from one 
extreme of the pendulum to another; a classic case 
of thesis—antithesis. On the one hand the ‘patri¬ 
archy’ perspective which held the universality of male 
dominance and on the other hand, the ‘matriarchy’ 
perspective which held that women once ruled over 
the society. Was this to lead to a synthesis ? The 
development in feminist scholarship began challeng¬ 
ing the androcentrism in anthropology and in so 
doing a new approach to the study of women’s 
status began to take shape. 

In this chapter we shall discuss the problems of 
origins of women’s subordination from this new 
perspective. Four theorists Engels, Meillassoux, Mies 
and Cucchiari will be discussed who have by and 
large influenced the current feminist theorisation on 
the question of origins of women’s subordination. 

'Frederiek Engels 

Engels’ ‘The Origin of the Family, Private Property 
and the State’ written in 1884, is regarded as a 
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classic in feminist studies. Though ethnographically 
many of his explanations are untenable today yet 
his work is relevant because he had in 1884 at least 
raised the question of women’s subordination and. 
attempted to give a materialist explanation .fotiL_ 

^ His attempt at establishing linkages between 
production systems, kinship organisations and poli¬ 
tical institutions is also laudable. 

Engels begins by making a sharp distinction 
between class societies characterised by the existence 
of state and patriarchal monogamous marriage and 
pre-class, tribal society characterised by not just the 
very absence of these institutions but also by the 
fact that kinship relations are the most crucial 
relations governing social life. 

“According to the materialistic conception, the 
determining factor in history is, in the last 
resort, the production and reproduction of 
immediate life. But this itself is of twofold 
character. On the one hand, the production 
of the means of subsistence, of food, clothing 
and shelter and the tools required therefore; 
on the other, the production of human beings 
themselves, the propagation of the species. 
The social institutions under which men of a 
definite historical epoch and of a definite 
country live are conditioned by both kinds of 
production : by the stage of development of 
labour, on the one hand, and of the family, 
on the other. The less the development of 
labour, and the more limited its volume of 
production and, therefore, the wealth of 
society, the more preponderatingly does the 
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social order appear to be dominated by ties of 
sex. However, within this structure of society 
based on ties of sex, the productivity of 
labour develops more and more; with it, 
private property and exchange, differences in 
wealth, the possibility of utilizing the labour 
power of others, and thereby the basis of class 
antagonisms; new social elements, which strive 
in the course of generations to adapt the old 
structure of society to the new conditions, 
until, finally, the incompatibility of the two 
leads to a complete revolution. The old 
society based on sex groups bursts asunder in 
the collision of the newly-developed social 
classes; in its place a new society appears, 
constituted in a state, the lower units of which 
are no longer sex groups but territorial 
groups, a society in which the family system 
is entirely dominated by the property system, 
and in which the class antagonisms and class 
struggles, which make up the content of all 
hitherto written history, now freely develops”. 
(Engels, 1884). 

This valuable passage is central to Marxist- 
Feminist theory for it postulates that the .social . 
relations of the production of life are as much a 
part of the Velations of production’ or the 
•e conomic base’ as relations of materiaf^prod u ction . * 
Engels talks of three economic stages InlBuman 
history, they are. Savagery (Paleolithic stage) in 
which hunting and gathering were preponderant, 
second, Sar6nr/r/R (Neolithic stage) ^sed on hoe 
agriculture and pastoralism and witii this beginning 
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of surplus production and trade relations, and third. 
Civilisation (Class society) based on plough agricul¬ 
ture and cities. Corresponding to these three main 
stages of development are three chief forms of 
marriage; Savagery—group marriage;. Barbarism- 
pairing marriage; Civilisaiion-monogamy, supple¬ 
mented by adultery and prostitution. 

The paleolithic period initially was characteris¬ 
ed by ‘promiscuous’ sexual relations in the ‘horde’, 
but later with the gradual abandoning of these 
relations between generations and between those 
termed as ‘brothers’ and ‘sisters’, this was replaced 
by ‘group marriage’ in which whole groups of 
‘brothers’ and ‘sisters’ married each other. 

In the neolithic period, this clan system evolv¬ 
ed into a complex kinship structure wMch organis¬ 
ed political as well as social relation as the gens 
(clans) which was exogamous, the ‘phatry’ usually 
an exogamous clan but sometimes changing into an 
exogamous sub-tribes, and ‘tribe’. Within this 
complex kinship structure the lineage/clan remained 
primary, loose bonding relations developed between 
single men and women which Engels called the 
‘pairing family’. This was an early, fiexible form of 
family modified by sexual freedom and subordinated 
to the rnore important clan as lineage structures. 

‘Mother right’ existed in the paleolithic period 
as well as in tlie first part of the neolithic. Women 
continued to be dominant in the early pairing family 
as well as in the household, which was clan-centred, 
and in the tribe as a whole. However, according to 
Engels, as the surplus gradually increased, men who 
as^nters, pa.storalists and agriculturist controllp^ 
this surpl us, began to assert their authority within 
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the family and tribal structures. Sometimes towards 
the end of the middle period of ‘barbarism’ the 
economic power deriving from this control enabled 
men to achieve a reversal and transformed matril- 
ineal clans into partilineal clans and households. 
Within the latter the family gradually solidified and 
emerged as a ‘patriarchal’ house-hold in which males 
dominated women, children and newly appearing 
sections of slaves. * - 

Engels’ depiction of the origin of the state in 
Rome, Greece and Germany makes it clear that he 
sees it as preceded by patrilineal and not matrilineal 
tribes. Thus, his analysis gives an important histori¬ 
cal period following the end of ‘mother right’ and 
complex kinship societies, but preceding the rise of 
the state—a period in which classes (the emerging 
slave and slave-holder classes) and the patriarchal 
family makes their initial appearance and in which 
contradictions are generated. The state itself 
emerges on the basis of the new contradictions, 
which cannot be contained within the framework of 
kinship relations; and consolidates the new patriar¬ 
chal or ‘monogamous’ family and the property 
based class system. But it does not give birth to 
these. The ‘world historic’ defeat of the female sex’, 
the establishment of the male-dominated family, 
comes in the transition to ‘the upper stage of 
barbarism’, before the rise of the state but with the 
emergence of surplus and property. 

Undoubtedly, Engels contribution to our 
understanding of women’s position in society and 
history has been immense, Gerda Lerner has 
summarised his major contribution as follows ; 

1. Engels revealed to us the link between 
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changing division of labour and kinship system on 
the one hand and the position of women in the 
society on the other. 

2. He established relationship between creation 
of private property, monogamous marriage and 
prostitution. 

3. He established the < ynnect ion between the 
economic a nd poli tical dominance of men and their 
control ov er fema le sexuality. 

4. He gave historicity to women’s position i n 
society by locating ‘the world historic defeat of the 
female sex’ in the period of the formation of archaic 
states, based on the dominance of propertied elites. 
(Lerner, 1986). 

However there are certain problems with 
Engels’ formulations which need to be examined. 

Engels talks about the division of labour ‘grown 
out of nature’. 

“The division of labour is purely primitive, 
between the sexes only. The man fights in the 
wars, goes hunting and fishing, procures the 
raw materials of food and the tools necessary 
for doing so. The woman looks after the 
house and the preparation of the food and 
clothing, cooks, weaves, sews. They are each 
master in their own sphere : the man in the 
forest, the woman in the house. Each is owner 
of the instruments which he or she makes and 
uses : the man of the weapons, the hunting 
and fishing implements; the woman of the 
hausehold gear. The housekeeping is com¬ 
munal among several and often many families. 
Wfi^t is made apd psed in common 
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is common property—the house, the garden, 
the long boat”. (Engels, 1884) 

Thus, Engels accepts the stereotypical roles of 
both men and women. 

He was also ignorant about the role of women 
in production in primitive societies. Today, the 
ethnographic information that we have proves 
Engels wrong. Women’s role in production in early 
societies was not only significant but often pre¬ 
dominant. Women as gatherers contributed more to 
subsistence than, men as hunters. Gathering is said 
to contribute 60% to 80% of the entire food supply. 
(Lee and De Vover, 1968), It has also been proven 
that women were discoverers of seed-planting, grain- 
storage and pottery as well as the main producers 
in hoe agricultural societies. (Tanner, 1976; Slocum, 
1975). This would mean that women controlled 
production even after the emergence of substantial 
surplus and trade and so should have controlled the 
surpluses in most early human societies, up to the 
earliest stages of the emerging class-state societies, 
Gail Omvedt in her unpublished paper on 
matriarchy asks a pertinent question in this 
connection. 

“On what basis was male domination establi¬ 
shed during the period of kinship society, as 
Engels belived it was ? And if we argue that 
it was not in fact established during the 
neolithic period, the question still remains on 
what basis does such male domination exist 
in known horticultural societies ?” (Omvedt, 

im- 
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Similarly, Peter Aaby argues that there is no 
reason to believe that the domestication of animals 
was an earlier invention than the domestication of 
plants. Civilisation and pastoralism developed at 
the same time and in the same milieu. This also 
means that Engels’ explanation of the origin of 
male private property becomes untenable. If we use 
Engels’ logic, according to Aaby, with these differ¬ 
ent assumptions the conclusion would be that the 
women should have obtained ownership of agricul¬ 
tural production. 

“The female sex should never have been 
defeated because women as the direct 
producers within agriculture should have 
owned the means of production and conse¬ 
quently, should have controlled part of the 
strategic social resources”. (Aaby, 1977). 

Further, by attributing women’s ‘enslavement’ 
to the development of private property and institu¬ 
tions that evolved from it, Engels is limiting 
himself to a single ca use explanation q£ , w o men’ s 
opEESssioBpthen, it follows logically that the aboli¬ 
tion of private property would liberate women. 
However, as we all know, that women in socialist 
countries are hardly a picture of liberated women. 

So, the question, ‘What were the material 
conditions and causes for the original subjugation 
of women ?’ remains unanswered. To put it difier- 
ently, production alone cannot be taken as a 
sufficient condition influencing ths status of women. 

Maria Mies criticises the inherent biologism in 
Engels formulation. According to her, Engels saw 
the production of human life as a natural prpcegs 
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which is both biological and historical. But on the 
other hand, Engels sees naode of production as a 
historical porcess, So, production of human life is 
not explained by the materialist conception of 
history, Mies fears, that we will have to conclude 
from this that women have “not entered history” 
as yet and still belong to the animal world. 

Gail Omvedt has focused on yet another 
problem with Engels’ formulation, viz. the origin of 
the ‘state’. Engels view was that within kinship 
societies, emerging private propety, trade and a 
growing surplus produced contradictions and 
inequalities that gave birth to incipient classes and 
a father-dominated family. These could not be 
contained within the tribal framework and so the 
state as a new kind of politic^ institution emerged. 
(Omvedt, 1985). 

However, anthropologists studying the origin 
of state distinguish between pristine or p^iimafy- 

Engels, according to 
from the secondary 

states. 

According to these anthropologists the earliest 
states do not arise as a result of the prior formation 
of private property, but over a base that is still 
characterised by kinship organisation and com¬ 
munal property forms. The state itself carries out 
public and productive functions, it appropriates the 
surplus produced by a communal peasantry, 

“The significance of this for the issue of 
women’s power is that if such a state arises 
without first breaking down the kinship 
stryctpres ip which women ha4 significant 


state and secondary states. 
Omvedt, draws his~evidencM 
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privilege and status, then is it not possible 
that women could have had significant power 
in such a state also, particularly if the state 
arose on the base of a matrilineal society” ? 
(Omvedt. 1985). 


Thus, we see that Engels’ theory of origins of 
women’s oppression is problematic in more than 
one way. But this does not mean that Engels is 
totally discarded; in fact, several Marxist-feminists 
have tried to correct his errors while maintaining a 
similar scheme of development and mode of 
reasoning. For example, Kathleen Gough (1975) 
represents a mild version of the notion of an 
original male-dominance, but in other respects 
sticks close to Engels’ schema. She tries to trace 
and explain the historical transformations of sexual 
inequality and to argue that this inequality in the 
early stages of social evolution was ‘largely a 
matter of survival rather than man-made cultural 
impositions, 

Leacock (1972) is very close to Engels. She 
argues that ‘the position of women relative to men 
deteriorated with the advent of class society*. The 
basis for this change, according to Leacock, was 

institutloi^- monoga my wh i ch led to a enrrespond - 


Sacks (1975) attempts a somewhat more radical 
modernisation of Engels. Starting from a distinc¬ 
tion between social or public sphere, she tries to 
analyse the situation of women in four different 
societies : a gathering-hunting society (Mbuti), twb 
nqn«state agricultural societies (LoyedU. fqndo^ 
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and a state society (Ganda). Among the Mbuti the 
women are free individuals because there is no separa¬ 
tion between the public and the domestic sphere. 
Lovedo and Pondo women are social adults because 
they participate in public work; however, in domes¬ 
tic sphere they are dependent wives because the 
property is controlled by men. Regardless of how 
women’s productive activities are organised, their 
reproductive potential is private, i.e. the men’s. 
The Ganda women, finally, are only wards because 
all their labour is domestic. Thus women are not 
necessarilly either social adults or wifely depend¬ 
ents. Sacks rejects the notion that private property 
is the basis for the male’s supremacy. In her schema 
equality/subordination between the sexes seems 
largely to be a question of whether the women have 
adult status or not. As the state is dependent on the 
existence of productive labour outside the house¬ 
hold, private property is not the immediate causal 
factor for the subjugation of the female sex. The 
latter is rather a consequence of deliberate policy 
by ‘the state’ or ‘the ruling classes’ in order to com¬ 
pensate men for their loss of economic autonomy. 

The explanation of the defeat of the female sex 

does not, however, explain why men controlled the 
state. 

In spite of these improvised versions of Engels 
the question that remains unanswered in a materia¬ 
list framework is why men and not women got 
control of the strategic resources in society. 

Claude MeilUssoux 

Meillassoux i§ # French bconomijj structural 
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anthropologist whose work on lineage societies has 
contributed a great deal to our knowledge of non¬ 
capitalist modes of production. His main position 
is that alLmodfis nf production depend nn mode iif 
h uman reorodUction for their own reproduction. 
Another assumption which has attracted many a 
feminist is that, private property and state emerged 
oi ^he basis of and AFTER the reification of 
wnme^ This is exactly the opposite of what Engels 
propounded. Engels believed that the development 
of private property and state brought about ‘the 
world historic overthrow of the female sex’. 

In spite of Meillassoux’s androcentrism, his 
theory provides some interesting insights. He begins 
with the proposition that, all modes of production 
depend for the supply of labour power on the 
‘domestic community’. The level of the productive 
forces to which development of the domestic com¬ 
munity corresponds is characterised by knowledge of 
agriculture, use of land as an instrument of labour, 
use of human strength as the major source of energy, 
and use of individual means of agricultural produc¬ 
tion, which only require individual investment of 
labour. This model must be seen in a historical 
context and must not be confused with agricultural 
communities which produce for the market, or 
agricultural communities based on e}tploitatipn ip 
which peasants have to give some portion to the 
exploiting class. The domestic agricultural pom* 
munity is a subsistence-level, grain growing society 
in which the concept property is absent. 

The social organisation of the domestic’agriculr 
tural community is built both, upon th&relations of 
prqdtdction and qpoq tha Telqtiom of reproduction.. 
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Reproduction is the central concern of such 
communities. 

Relations of Production 

The main feature of the domestic agricultural 
economy is that land is seen as an instrument of 
labour, there is accumulation of products, and one 
can engage in the agricultural cycle only if the 
producers have enough stock of subsistence goods 
to survive through the period of preparation (non¬ 
productive period). Hist’orically, agriculture arises 
when it is still linked to fishing, gathering and 
hunting, which gives immediate returns. But as agri¬ 
culture becomes the dominant activity and storing 
improves, these are given up. 

These relations of production create lifelong 
organic relations between members of the com¬ 
munity. Firstly, links between those who work 
together are created; secondly, and more impor¬ 
tantly, link between the successive workers are 
created who, at each season depend on survival 
through the non-productive period and for the 
preparation for the next cycle on the subsistence 
food produced during the previous productive 
period. This relation of production gives rise to a 
hierarchical structure based on ‘age’, it also defines 
membership and gives the power of management to 
the ‘elders’ in the production cycle. 

Relations of Reprodnction 

For the maintenance and reproduction of this 
productive unit a demographic balance needs to be 
arrived al. In other words, there must be enough 
peoide of appropriate age of each fo repfo^pet 
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productive unit. For this purpose establishing 
relationships with other communities is a must. 

The ‘elders’ who have control over subsistence 
also control the group’s reproduction and thereby, 
women of the group. Women are exchanged bet¬ 
ween communities to ensure an optimum reproduc¬ 
tion rate. Reproduction is achieved by incorporating 
the wife’s children in the husband’s group, i.e. by 
institutionalising male filiation (patriliny). The 
relations of reproduction are based on relations of 
filiation and these relations or filiation pass through 
the men and not through the women. 

Since social reproduction requires establishing 
relations with other communities, marriage within 
the group needs to be discouraged, so that women 
are available for exchange transactions. It is for 
this purpose that the authority of the elders need to 
be preserved which is achieved through authori¬ 
tarian ideology-religion, magic and superstition— 
which is used to control the ‘juniors’ and women. 
Self reproduction through preferential marriages 
within the community is possible. But this does not 
guarantee a balanced reproduction of the popula¬ 
tion because, differential fertility, uneven sex-ratio, 
premature deaths, illness, etc. can cause imbalance 
between the productive and the unproductive 
members. 

In the final analysis, reproduction is subord¬ 
inate to the constraints of production, which 
remains determinant. 

Meillassoux on Woineii 

In the gathering-hunting stage where there is no 
kinship, where children belong to the band, where 
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laid is the object of labour and production is for 
consumption, where social relations are flexible, 
women are neither subordinated nor reified. 

However, in agricultural societies, where 
women are wanted for their reproductive capacities, 
they are reified. Since women are valuable for 
exchange transactions they are guarded/protected 
and therefore, dominated by the men of their 
community. 

The social role of women begins at puberty 
with their potential reproductive capacities. Institu¬ 
tionally, however, this quality is denied to them, 
for, men alone have the privilege to reproduce 
social ties. Women are controlled and subordinated 
and directed into alliances which are defined by 
their community’s obligations, so that procreation 
takes place in the context of male relations of 
descent. Also, it is through women that the elders 
maintain authority over the juniors, and it is also 
through women that the juniors emancipate them¬ 
selves from the elders. 

• Whatever their capacity to defend themselves, 
women’are more vulnerable because they are per¬ 
manently subject tp aggression of men who are 
organised to abduct them. 

■ ' Women are susceptible to two kinds of 
exploitation-(l) the exploitation of their labour in 
that they lose fteir^claim to their produce which is 
handed over to their husbands who take control, of 
it or pass it on to thie older, and (2) the exploitation 
of their reproductive capacities, since filiation is 
always established through meH:‘ Being"depriveii'"Pf' 
actual rights over the cbildrenr jwoinett’s relations^ 
with, their xhildrra do pot’involve i obligation as is 
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the case with the father and children. 

However, after menopause or as a grandmother 
women gain authority that was denied to them as 
a mother and wife. She is seen as being closer to 
man when she is old, widowed and no longer able 
to procreate. It is when women lose their physio¬ 
logical capacity of reproduction that ther are bound 
to gain a social capacity of reproduction. 

The subordination of women’s reproductive 
capacities to men, the fact that they are dispossess¬ 
ed of their children to the benefit of men, their 
ability to create descent relations, go along with 
women’s ability to acquire a status based on the 
relations of production. In fact, despite the domin¬ 
ant place which they occupy in agriculture as well 
as domestic labour, women are not granted the 
‘status’ of producers. What women produce enters 
the domestic sphere through the mediation of a 
man. 

Meillassoux’s thesis has come under severe 
criticism from the feminists for he regards female 
subordination as a fact and not as a problem. 
Maureen Mackintosh is one such scholar. Accord¬ 
ing to her, the framework within which Meillassoux 
works, it is impossible to analyse women’s sub¬ 
ordination since he assumes it as unproblematic. 
He takes the gender hierarchy and women’s 
subordination within it as ‘given’, he does not 
analyse it as a contradicition. Because of this, his 
discussion of the economics and ideology of the 
society is incomplete. 

“The result is that no theory of the relations 
of human or social reprodtfction can be con- 
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structed for this ‘domestic agricultural com¬ 
munity’, because of the problem of the 
reproduction of the relations of human 
reproduction has been eliminated or ignored. 
The theory of the mode of production is 
incomplete”. (Mackintosh, 1977). 

Further, Mackintosh argues how Meillasspux 
is confused, while discussing the concept of ‘rela¬ 
tions of reproduction’ which could mean, on the 
one hand, relations of human reproduction; and on 
the other hand could mean, the process of 
reproduction of the whole society (relations of 
production and relations of human reproduction). 
This confusion is apparent when he discusses the 
emergence of the ‘domestic agricultural com¬ 
munity’, in which he seems to deduce all social 
relations from the sole level of the forces of produc¬ 
tion. The transition from hunting-gathering ‘horde’ 
to the grain-growing domestic community is attri¬ 
buted to the need to store grain oyer the year. 
Small groups were necessary for agricultural 
production and limited capacity of women. 
According tO' Mackintosh sush deductions are 
misleadingk: . - 

; i': ‘^A' inateriaHst: analysis does not consist in 
deducing social relations froiri some ‘material’ 
fact such, as the. productive forces, and indeed 
‘ ^ an attempt to make such a deduction will 
block any attempt to grasp the mutual deter¬ 
minations, the sources of power and the 
- ^- nature-of-Oppression, within, any mode of 
V- production”. (Mackintosh, 1977). 
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Though Meillassoux set out by stating that all 
modes of production are dependent on domestic 
relations for their reproduction, yet, Mackintosh 
argues, that his failure to give an adequate 
definition hampers him from taking up such an 
exercise. 

Finally, we can say that no conceptualisation 
of a particular mode of production is complete 
unless it can account for the reproduction of the 
people within the system and of the system as a 
whole. Three things are important in this : 

1. The social relations of production. 

2. The social relations of human reproduction. 

3. The method by which the reproduction of 
the system is ensured. 

The form taken by the social relations of 
human reproduction is the patriarchal relation of 
men to women which dominates the relations of 
human sexuality and reproduction. Without this, 
one cannot explain the mode of production and the 
contradiction in it, without this, the reproduction 
of the system and of the people within it is not 
explained. 

Peter Aaby uses some ethnographies which 
expose some shortcomings in Meillassoux’s schema. 

Meillassoux’s model suggests that women in 
hunting-gathering societies were not reified, how¬ 
ever, Aaby, like Mackintosh argues that it is wrong 
to deduce the character of the social relations 
e^xclusively from the process of productioii. He 
takes the example' of the Australian aborigines, in 
which women were exchangedl From this he con- 
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eludes that this society can be understood in 
relation to conditions of reproduction which are not 
determined by productive processes as such but by 
the interplay between ecology, demography and 
production. 

Considering the way that Meillassoux stresses 
the need for contral of social-biological reproduc¬ 
tion in horticultural and agricultural societies, one 
might assume that these kinds of production are 
not possible without reification of women. But 
Aaby takes the case of a horticultural society—the 
Iroquois which is matrilineal and does not reify 
women. 

Meillassoux's explanation of the original 
subordination of women is based on a specific 
interplay between social-productive, ecological and 
demographic factors. The form of cultivation based 
on roots and cuttings made for small social groups; 
as a result demographic irregularities would force 
some groups to expand so as to maintain their 
social system. However, according to Peter Aaby, 
one cannot make generalizations about it; for under 
favourable conditions such as, ecological balance, 
lower infant mortality, etc., it might have been 
possible to maintain such large groups, and, that 
demographic irregularities would not have necessa¬ 
rily led to exchange of women. (Aaby, 1977). 

Maria Mies 

Maria Mies in her essay “The Social Origins of 
Stoual Division of Labour” has postulated her 
theory on origins of women’s subordination, which 
She claims is non-biologistic, historical and 
materialist. 
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In the study of origins the question which is of 
crucial importance according to Maria Mies is not 
when the sexual asymmetry between the sexes arose, 
but why this sexual asymmetry became a relation of 
dominance, subordination and exploitation. 

Mies begins by refuting the biological explana¬ 
tions of origins which reduces women to biological 
entities and her work as the work of nature. On the 
other hand men are perceived as cultural entities 
and their work being truely ‘human’. Mies argues 
that the seemingly ‘natural’ acts of child birth, 
lactation, etc. are actually ‘human’, because women 
do not breed like animals and have learnt a great 
deal about their sexuality and fertility and means to 
control it. She also regards the production of life as 
‘work’ and not as biological activity since it is the 
basic pre-condition of all historical forms of produc¬ 
tive labour. 

She is. also critical of Marx and Engels for not 
applying the materialist concept of history to the 
study of ‘production of human life’. They regarded 
the production of human life as a natural or 
biological process and thereby a historical process. 
Whereas, they regarded development of means of 
production and labour as a historical process. 

“If we were to follow Engels, we would have 
to relegate woihen’s in teraction with nature 
to the sphere of evolution (this, in fact, is being 
done by functionalists and behaviourists). We 
. would have to conclude, that women have not 
.yet entered history (as defined by Engels) and 
. Still basically belong .to the animal world”. 
(Maria Mies* .1985). __ 
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For a historical and materialist interpretation 
of women and men through history the first task 
according to Mies would be to analyse men’s and 
women’s interaction with nature and how, in the 

process, they build up their own ‘human’ nature. 

Maria Mies’s first important assumption is that 
men and women “appropriate nature’’ (for survial) 
differently, to be more specific, with a “qualitatively 
different body’’ and in the process change not only 
the external nature but also THEIR OWN BODILY 
NATURE. Throughout history men and women 
have developed a qualitatively different relationship 
with their own bodies. “Thus, in matricentric socie¬ 
ties femaleness was seen as a source of all creation 
whereas in capitalist societies femalesses is emptied 
of all creative/productive qualities’’. 

Since men and women have different relation¬ 
ship with their own bodies, their relationship with 
me external nature and the way of appropriating it 
is also qualitatively different. 

Maria Mies then goes on to elaborate on 
Women's Relation to her own Bodily Nature and 
External Nature. In doing so she contributes signi¬ 
ficantly to our understanding of the human aspects 
of physiological functioning. According to Mies, 
women perceived their own bodies as being produc¬ 
tive and similarly, viewed the external nature as 
productive. “Women did not breed like animals’ 
they observed the changes in their bodies, they 
studio the patterns of these changes carefully 
learnt about the rhythms of menstruation, about 
pregnwcy, etc, So they were not helpless victims of 
their phyaology (asis believe<Lby many) but they had 
learnt to influence them by controlling thdr fertility’’. 
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Maria Mies then attempts to link up women’s 
procreation to the production of means of subsiste¬ 
nce. Because women produced children they also 
become the first providers of food by gathering 
activities. Gathering gave impetus to a whole range 
of inventive activities like invention of digging sticks, 
containers; which finally culminated in the invention 
of cultivation making surplus possible. “Women did 
not only collect and consume what grew in nature, 
but they Made Things Grow’’. This, Maria Mies 
calls the truly productive relationship with nature. 
This was also the beginning of social production, 
women would gather and share their products with 
their children, thus forming social relations—the 
relations between mothers and children. This 
incidentally was the first social unit of both produc¬ 
tion and consumption. 

Men's Relation With Nature was different 
according to Mies. Men did not interact with 
nature directly but through tools. “Male self-con¬ 
ception as human, that is, as being productive, is 
closely linked to the invention and control of 
technology. Without tools man is no Man’’. Men’s 
productivity was closely linked to the invention of 
tools. When men’s relation to nature came to be 
regarded as superior is not known. But Mies points 
out, men had to first develop a type of productiviy 
which appeared independent of and superior to 
women’s productivity before they could conceive 
their own bodies as more productive than women’s, 
and also established a xelationship of dominance 
over women and external nature’’. 

Women’s productivity was the precondition of 
all other human productivity, npt only because of 
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their reproductive function but also because of their 
gathering function; it was only on the basis of 
developed women’s productivity that hunting male 
activity) was possible. 

The question then is why women, in spite of 
their superior economic productivity as gatherers 
and early agriculturists, were not able to prevent 
the establishment of .sexual hierarchy ? According 
to Maria Mies male supremacy did not arise from 
their economic contribution but from their control 
over arras and other means of coercion. How ? The 
hunting technology was not productive since it was 
basically used as a means of destruction. Women’s 
technology on the other hand was productive since 
they produced something new. “The development 
of hunting tools was critical to the development of 
male productivity as well as of unequal, exploita¬ 
tive social relation”. Hunters’ tools were used for 
destruction and not for production. They could 
also have been used as means of coercion against 
people. This gave them a power over others. So 
men’s relation to nature was predatory for, they 
appropriated life and not produced life. Their 
relation to nature was mediated through arms, 
therefore, it was a relation of dominance and not 
co-operation. “Without dominance and control 
over nature, men cannot conceive of themselves as 
productive”. It is possible that these hunters raided 
communities of other subsistence producers, 
kindnaped the gatherers and appropriated them. 
Maria Mies agrees with Meillassoux’s proposition 
that the first form of private propety were female 
slaves who had been kindpapped and not cattle and 
ptl?er tilings. \ ' 
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At the same time Maria Mies asserts that it 
was not the hunting technology as such which was 
responsible for such exploitative relations. In fact, 
hunters in the hunting-gathering societies are non- 
aggressive, and peaceful. All one can say is that it 
is possible that hunting technology may have been 
responsible for a dominance relationship. 

Though there may have been inequality in the 
hunting-gathering stage there was no well-formed 
dominance system which developed in the PASTO¬ 
RAL stage. Pastoralism for Mies became possible 
due to two reasons: the monopoly of men over arms, 
and the long observation of the reproductive behavi¬ 
our of animals. Men for economic reasons manipu¬ 
lated the reproductive behaviour of animals and in 
the process discovered their own reproductive role. 
This led to a change in their relation to nature as 
well as to a change in the sexual division of labour. 
Women were no longer important for their econo¬ 
mic function, i.e. as producers and gatherers but 
were needed for their reproductive function. So 
women’s productivity was reduced to ‘fertility’. The 
kidnapping and raping of women, establishment of 
patriarchal lines of descent and inheritance must 
have been a part of this new mode of production. 
This mode of production presupposed the existence 
of means of coercion for the manipulation of 
animals and human beings. Maria Mies calls the 
pastoralists as ‘fathers of all dominance relations’. 

Next comes themode of produc¬ 
tion featuring slavery. Maria Mies does not sub¬ 
scribe to the popular explanation of the origin of 
slavery which held growth of trade responsible for 
S^very. i^ccpr(|ing tq Mi©s, slavery grevy oq^ of g 
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male monopoly over afms. “The men would go 
hunting (which was by now reduced to a sport) in 
the jungle, capture the women gatherers there and 
. use them as slaves or sell them against bride wealth 
to other villages. These kidnapped women thus 
became a direct source for the accumulation of 
private property. This predatary mode of produc¬ 
tion of men based on the monopoly of arms, could 
become ‘productive’ only when some other, mostly 
women’s productive economics existed, which could 
be raided”. This Maria Mies charactersies as non¬ 
productive production in which surplus was not 
produ ced over and above the requirements of the 
c omrhunity. but was stolen, looted and appropriat¬ 
e d by means of arms., 

, “In the last analysis, we can attribute the 
asymmetric division of labour between men 
and women to this predatory mode of produc¬ 
tion, or rather appropriation, which is based 
on the male monopoly over means of 
coercion, that is arras, and on direct violence 
by means of which permanent relations of 
exploitation and dominance between the sexes 
were created and maintained”. (Maria Mies,, 
1985). 

Maria Mies does not agree with Marx and 
Engels’ position that it was surplus which was 
responsible for the development of exploitative 
class relations. For within the Marxian framework 
the question that remains unanswered is how and 
by what means this appropriation of surplus took 
place. Mere existence of surplus does not lead to 
appropriation of pne group byl anpthcr. For M. 
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Mies ‘subsistence production’ and ‘surplus produc¬ 
tion’ are not simple economic categories; they have 
political and economic meanings. 

“Therefore, the establishment of classes, based 
on one sided appropriation of ‘surplus’ is 
intrinsically interwoven with the establishment 
of patriarchal control over women, as the 
main ‘producer of life* ”. 

However, patriarchy did not develop all over 
the world at the same time. So while analysing 
patriarchy the concept of universal, unilinear pro¬ 
cess of history from Primitive Communism to 
Socialism/Communism cannot be used. 

Under Feudalism and Capitalism this predatory 
mode based on a patriachal division of labour 
reached its zenith. Feudalism as a mode of produc¬ 
tion was characterised by violent appropriation of 
the producers by the predatory non-producers by 
Mies. It was also based on predatory acquisition of 
new land and massive looting. The peasants, who 
were seen as part of land were also appropriated by 
the feudal lords through a specific production 
relationship. 

Even Capitalism survives and thrives on this 
predatory mode of production, but it is different 
from the earlier modes of production in which the 
pastoralists and the feudal lords were aware of their 
dependence on nature, including women. However, 
the capitalist see themselves as masters of nature. 
Workers, men and women in Eastern Europe and 
the colonies are seen as ‘nature’ which needed to be 
exploited and civilized. Woqien tpo come to be 
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viewed as ^colony’ as ‘iiatureV the boundaries of 
which are defined by marriage and family laws. 

Thus, the origins' of hieraohical division of 
labour between the sexes could be traced to the 
predatory hunter/warrior who was not a producer 
himself but appropriated other producers, their 
productive forces and their products through the 
means of arms. This kind of relationship was first 
established between men and women and men and 
nature, and now this happens to be the basis of 
all patriarchal modes of production. 

Though Mies’ thesis on origins is widely 
acceped, certain doubts can be raised regarding her 
theorization. In all stages in human history Mies 
sees some form of dual production in which 
women’s labour—production of life and subsistence 
productioa|r-is at the base and men’s extractive and 
bfpfit makifig predatory modes of production 
^sting on th^base. 

“The implication of this for social action is 
that women need only focus on the base, on 
overthrowing their own system of oppression 
for cracking the base will cause the whole 
Structure to totter’’ (Gail Omvedt, personal 
communication). 



One also wonders whcth^jr Mies is treating 
production of life and subsist^ce production as 
<^iitially a historical set of rj^ations that te^to 
^txist unchanged throughout hittfca n history, 
listently serving as the base fp^^fer chan^^|||^, 
developing modes of producti^^K^ 

Fi^hermofe, while why 

work should be limited tb^dffitnfon of 
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subsistence production Mies it appears, tends to fall 
back on biological explanation. 

One also suspects her for using biology and 
force as primary explanatory factors while she is 
discussing women’s inherently creative relation to 
nature and men’s inherently predatory relation with 
nature; and male control of weapons arising out of 
their biologically determined relation to the natural 
world that allows them to exploit women’s 
productivity. 

Salvatore Cucchiari 

Cucchiri’s theory of origin of gender hierarchy is 
one of the most interesting and radical attempt at 
explaining the development of gender system. He 
moves away from economistic and biologistic 
interpretations, and believes that gender system has 
a saperate life of its own. He consequently falls 
back upon psycho-social explanatory factors in 
delineating his theory on origins of gender hier¬ 
archy. His model is speculative though in the end 
he applies his model to a segment of the archaeo¬ 
logical record in palaeolithic Europe and explores a 
interpretation that suggests that the gender revolu¬ 
tion may be more than a mere theoretical possi¬ 
bility. He also feels the need to view the 
development of gender system historically. 

In constructing his model he postulates the 
existence of a non-gender stage in human evolution 
without which he finds it impossible to explain 
gender heirarchy. He thereby, begins by describing 
a genderless society and then goes on to show how 
this was tranforffled intq a gen<}9r stratified society- 
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Before constructing his model of genderless 
society and its transformation into gender-stratified 
society, he lays down certain conditions the model 
must fulfil in order to be valid. The model must: 

1) explain how gender as a system of meanings 
arose and why it is universally bipolar in spite of a 
continum (for instance hermaphrodite). 

2) must not make use of kinship, marriage, 
family, incest taboo, exclusive heterosexuality for 
explaining the origin of gender system since all these 
forms are actually an offshoot of gender system, 

3) must not only explain the genesis of gender 
forms but also their persistence, 

4) does not explain the transition from early 
hominid to human society. It addresses itself to a 
‘human* society, and the transition from one kind 
of human society (pre-gender) to another (gender- 
stratified). 

The Model: Pre-Gender Society and Its 
Tranformation 

In a pre-gender, pro-kin society people lived in 
small groups. They were either ‘Foragers’ or ‘Child 
Tenders’: it should be remembered that these two 
categories are not the same as sexual division of 
labour for both sexes were expected to play both 
roles. Foragers generally went far and wide in search 
of food and the Child Tenders stayed close to camp. 
Although the structural principles divided activity 
and space they did not divide people into exclusive 
groups. Roles and statutes were not fixed and 
prescribed, but tended to be shared by everyone. 

The world view of the pre-gender people 
lacked dualism. All its members shared one unitary 
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life experience and were fiercely democratic. 
Cucchiari delibrately avoids the term ‘egalitaria¬ 
nism’ for their world view since it is a characteristic 
of kinship society which is gender stratified and 
therefore the concern with equality. Pre-kin society 
had no such contradiction to mediate, no categories 
to equate, rather its preoccupation was with 
identity-universal identity. 

The Sexuality of the pre-gender society was 
characterised by bisexuality. The association 
between sex and reproduction was not known. 
Sexuality did not play an important role in group 
organisation, self-identity and in interpersonal 
relations, i.e. sexuality was not genderised. Also 
pre-gender sex was genitofugal. 

Inter Horde Relations were established to ensure 
survival against erratic demographic and ecological 
conditions. In a kinship society people are brought 
into meanigful relationship by ‘exchan^ of women’ 
which implies an ordered set of mutual obligations 
and expectations. But genderless society had neither 
kinship nor marriage; also in it, groups of adults 
did not have rights over other adults. In pre-gender 
society it was the children of two hordes that Were 
exchanged. 

The Gender Revolution 

How was this genderless society transformed into 
a gender stratified society ? Here Cucchiari puts 
forth his thesis of the gender revolution which 
according to him began with the awareness of the 
exclusive power of women to bear children. TJiis 
resulted in a contradiction between the uintary 
world-view of the pre-gender society and exclusivity 
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of women. It created a crisis which was temporarily 
resolved by giving a sacred stetus to women. 
Sacredness was identihed with pollution. The 
problem of the polluting character of the sacred 
was resolved by men abandoning the role of ‘Child- 
Tenders’ and women being excluded from ‘Forag¬ 
ing’. Thus women became ‘Cbild-Tender’ and men 
‘Foragers’. Exclusivity became a generalised 
condition and unitariani^ was no longer the 
norm. 

The question that naturally comes to one’s 
mind is, would not tp6 fact of human reproduction 
be an obvious part of human knowledge from the 
very beginning of human history? It is not that the 
people in the pre-Jender society did not know about 
facts of repro^ction, but, these biological facts 
were devoid o|: special meanings, symbols and values. 
“Biological y characteristics are not inherently 
meaningfidi to become referents of gender these 
charact^stics must be given a broad range of 
meani|fgs. Thus the gender revolution was a re¬ 
volution in meaning and not perception” (Cucchiari,) 
1981, emphasis added). 

y Changes in the pre-gender society begin to occur 
with growing incongruity between the “latest 
/ category ‘women’ and the manifest cultural category 
Child-Tenders”. Thus, as the pre-gender society 
begins to develop from its formative hominid ori¬ 
gins, and as its structure and ideology becomes 
sharper and well-defined it begins to attribute 
meaning the ‘latent category women’ making it 
more anamolous. Attempts are made to under¬ 
playing ' the incongruity and contradictions, this 
could stablize the situation for some thne, but it 
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ultimately gives way. The disintergrating effect of 
the newly emerged category ‘women’ is contained 
by its elevation to a sacred status. But again this 
attempt fails. The final breakdown of the genderless 
society comes about when certain external factors 
like ecology and demography take the contradiction 
to a point of no return. 

Now the crisis of exclusively becomes generalised 
by the emergence of another latent and negetively 
defined category ‘men*. Thus the gender categories 
are born, though they have not yet been hierarchi¬ 
cally arranged. 

The emergence of gender system brought a lot of 
changes. Foraging and Child-Tending become 
prescriptive, gender-associated roles began to be 
viewed as natural and thereafter began to define a 
significant portion of self. This was followed by a 
trend towards exclusive heterosexuality which was 
infact a result of three causal factors: “intensification 
of intra-gender competition, gender-related re¬ 
pression inherent in socialization process and the 
symbolic need to mediate a severely dichotomized 
perception of social and natural world”. Once the 
roles get rigidly defined, the range of possible roles 
available to individual get limited and this can give 
rise to competition these roles. Sexual competition 
led to two exclusive directions; 1) intra-gender 
homosexuality, and 2) inter-gender heterosexuality. 
Why do sexual competetion lead to this polarization? 
Because sexual perfbrmance is evaluated competati- 
vely by a set of shared values”. Bisexsuality thus 
gets polarized and sexuality becomes genderized: 
Out of the two sexual patterns, inter-gender hetero¬ 
sexuality becomes the dominate'forms, because ‘% 
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{Jsychdanalytic ternis the genitalia become psychic 
representatives of the ego. Hence, the continual 
contrast and unity of the gentalia ih heterosexual sex 
Serves as ati Unconscious metaphor of individual 
distinctivness add integration in the CultUtal uni¬ 
verse”. 

Gender System fiecdme 4 SociahOrdering t^rincipie 

Gender revolution made the external domain 
exclusively male. This left the crucial area of 
interhorde relations and child exchange exclusively 
to men. A man’s ability to establish esternal rela¬ 
tions become an important part of the more intense 
struggle for prestige. Hence men needed the alliance 
of particular women to obtain children. In similar 
way women now tended to view their ability to bear 
children as a means to attract men. The overall 
change occured as the moral contract between Child- 
Tenders and Foragers was replaced by subunits 
of the hord, composed of male-ftmale pairs. Child¬ 
tending once a communal responsibility was now 
primarily considered the responsibility of the parti¬ 
cular mother. The Forager’s primary responsibility 
also shifted from feeding the collective to feeding a 
particular women and her children. This develop¬ 
ment gave rise to, what Cucchiari calls, the 
household made of organisation (not family as yet). 
However, when the older gave way to the newer one 
problems abounded, like the problem of finding 
mates in a small eorde which may have been 
sexually imbalanced; or the problem of liking the 
new hosehold units within the horde to achieve 
social Gohesiveness. To solve these problems, new 
social forms came into being-the fanlily, marriage, 
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aud horde exogamy. The development of these forms 
begin. With pairing and competetion for mates 
within the group, people were compelled to seek 
mates from other hordes. Soon interhorde mate 
exchange became a norm. Earlier children were 
exchanged, now they were exchanged as potential 
mates. This needed a clear demarcation between 
parents and children, and between siblings, horde 
mates and future spouses. Thus, filiation and descent 
become a stable feature of gender society. Horde 
exogamy and the principle of descent were infact 
two sides of the same process. 

Because of the gender revolution, the external 
world became the male domain, it was they who 
engaged in the exchange transactions; as a result of 
which most of the exchanged children were females. 

Intra household incest prohibition emerged with 
horde exogamy rule and rule of exclusive hetro- 
sexuality. Household and horde solidarity required 
further restrictions viz. prohibition on mother-son 
incest. 

Thus, with the establishment of horde exogamy, 
a well-defined marriage system (the exchange of 
child brides) and intra house-hold incest prohibi¬ 
tions, in other words, conditions for the emergence 
of family were met. They were also the conditions 
for kinship to emerge. 

However, the transformation of pro-kin society 
was not yet completed. It was completed only 
when the exchange of child brides was replaced by 
exchange of adult women. The exchange of women 
by men meant that men had rights over women; in 
this way male dominance got. institutionalised. 

Once the transition from the pro-kinship horde 
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to the patrilocal band was completed, the next task 

was to develop a mechanism for reproducing gender 
hiararchy. 

Though CucChiari’s model of the origins of 
gender hierarchy is a speculative model, he has in 
the last section of his article, ‘The gender revolution 
and the transition from bisexual horde to patrilocal 
band. The origins of gender hierarchy’ (1981) 
attempted to apply it to a segment of archaeologi¬ 
cal record-Upper Paleolithic Europe-35,000 B.C. to 
12,000 B.C. and found evidence that suggested that 
a gender revolution did occur in human history. 

The pattern of symbolic expression of gender 
concepts during this period closely resembles the 
model: an initial stage characterised by a well defined 
feminine concept and a weak masculine representa¬ 
tion; a middle period of elaboration in which both 
gender signs are related to one another in different 
context; and finally, towards the end of the Upper 
Paleolithic, a dear graphic representation of the 
phallus and weak and abstract rendering of feminine 
signs. However, to postulate a transition to gender 
society in Europe during the Upper Paleolithic 
implies a pre-gender period in the latter part of the 
Mousterian (the cultural period preceding the 
Upper Paleolithic) to Early Upper Paleolithic. 

The archaeological record of the Upper Paleo¬ 
lithic (late) period suggests the culmination of 
gender revolution. Whereas, the early and middle 
Upper Paleolithic art suggests that gender signs are 
not masculine but feminine; this period with its 
strong feminine forms and weak masculine ones, 
reflects the beginning of gender consciousness; the 
delineation of the feminine gender category, its 
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elevation to sacred status and the less pronounced, 
negatively formed male gender category. If a gender 
system did evolve in the Upper Paleolithic the 
question is, was the preceding epoch a pre-gender 
and if so, how far back in time can we trace it ? 
The Mousterian lacks a gender symbolism and the 
Neanderthal remains does not suggest the existence 
of kinship structures. But the question is, were the 
societies preceding the Upper Paleolithic truly 
human ? 

What is human ? All humans share a basic 
psychic unity. This psychic unity is a fundamental 
operating principle which ties the human capacity 
for culture (symbolic expression) to a certain given 
development of the human brain. Human mind 
can neither survive nor function without culture. 
Given the evidence for language and the modern 
size of the brain, for all or part of the sixty to 
seventy thousand years period of the Mousterian, it 
can be assumed that we and the Neanderthal share 
a psychic unity. This becomes meaningful when 
considered together with the absence of gender 
symbolism throughout this period. This indicates 
that the gender transformation of society is a 
possible interpretation. 
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Conclusion 


previous discussions arrive a 
sTor/ f about the origins of women’i 
’ The concluding chapter will suggest 
P^°P°S‘tions on the origins of female 

some ^fTh ®"t.before that we must look into 
some of the conditions that a scientific theory of 
origins must fulfil. ^ 

clear from 

rn^nkm of”’ ethnocentrism and biological deter- 
reorn^irf^^ confused with theories of 

gender hierarchy, 
recognise historical specificaties 

moce^"®^^ of uniliner, universal 

process of history through specified stages to 

analyse patriarchy, (5) also weave “sexuality” with 

propositions which follow are 
only one of the many possible explanations of 
origins of women’s subordination. 

To understand the origins of women’s subordi¬ 
nation look back in history and see what women’s 
position was m the earlier prehistoric societies. 

The evolutionary history of human reveals that 


we developed from non-human primates, especially 
the apes, through the foraging, gathering and 
hunting bands in which humans lived for some 3 to 
4 million years, through the horticultural stage 
which first emerged around 10,000 to 15,000 years 
ago, to the agrarian states in which occurred the 
maximum known levels of both, socio-economic 
aud sexual stratification and oppression. 

The original human society—foraging, gather¬ 
ing and hunting—encompassed 99% of human 
history. The people lived in small bands and were 
extremely mobile. Gathering and foraging preceded 
history of hunting both in importance and chrono¬ 
logy. (Zihlman and Tanner, 1976; Slocum, 1975). 
However, it is unlikely that women were solely 
responsible for gathering. Men too must have been 
gatherers. Sexual division did not exist then and 
though the tasks may have been divided the people 
were not divided so. 

Since production was for consumption and 
there was equal access to all resources there was no 
inequality. There may have been differences in 
prestige based on personal accomplishments and 
there may have been a headmen, but he/she had no 
power to rule or coerce others, he/she could only 
influence or persuade. Aggression and war were 
rare and territoriality more or less absent. 
(Blumberg, 1978). People were peaceful, and in 
case of disputes, just parted company. There was a 
sharing network which was adaptive in a situation 
of highlv variable and sometimes scarce resourees. 
Unlike the popular notion that life of the ‘primitive’ 
people was nasty, brutish and short’, Lee suggests 
that they were the roost leisured people working , for 
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12 to 19 hours a week (Lee and E>eVore, 1968). 

The world view of our primitive ancestors 
lacked dualism and exclusivity, and was charade* 
rised by unitarianism. (Cucchiari, 1981). It was a 
communal way of living. Bisexuality was the norm, 
and sex was not important in forming self-identity 
and in interpersonal relations. (Gucchiari, 1981). 
Child rearing was collective; and women had low 
fertility. They practiced wide spacing between births 
by means like late weaning, use of herbs etc. High 
protein and low fat diet also contributed to low 
fertility. (Blumberg, 1987). Family as a instituUon 
did not exist. 

Big game hunting was a much later develop¬ 
ment with invention of more specific tools and 
weapons which may have been initially invented for 
protection from predators. Both men and non¬ 
pregnant, non-lactating women must have been a 
part of the hunting expeditions. This stage of human 
development suggests that gender hierarchy did not 
exist in the past. 

Transitions 

A ‘gender revolution’ as postulated by Cucchiifri is 
likely to have occured. With the recognition of 
women s reproductive role, contradiction between 
theunitai 7 world-view and exclusivity must have 
ensued giving way to ‘gender categories’. Once 
‘gender categories’ became a part of the psycho, 
social structure, gender roles began to get pre» 
scriptive. ^GeQder system became important in social 
organisation, followed by ‘horde exogamy, intra, 
household incest prohibition; rules of hetero, 
sexuality’. These, in turn laid the conditions for 
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family , and kinship and also for women’s 
subordination. 

Simultaneously, at the material level, when 
external presssures such as a new group entering 
another’s habitat or because of internal pressures, 
as a group in a good but spatially constricted 
environment, that permitted sedentary life, finding 
itself growing too numerous to feed itself off the 
wild plants and animals, a new process set in. 
Gardening, cultivation and domestication of 
animals began in which the level of productivity 
was high allowing greater number of people to 
congregate in increasingly smaller amounts of 
spatial area. Children began to be recognised as an 
economic asset and women too were valued both 
for their productivity and for their reproductive 
potential. These conditions created matrilineal, 
matrilocal horticultural society. Hunting was not 
given up totally in the earlier stages. Men were 
involved both in cultivation and in hunting. Women 
by and large were excluded from hunting due to a 
variety of reasons like, high fertility which was 
essential for group survival and which was a result 
of sedentization and high fat diet. 

Domestication of animals was another 
important landmark. Through observation of the 
reproductive behaviour of animals men and women 
learnt about the male role in reproduction. This 
must have demystified the notion of ‘women—the 
sole creator of life’ and given men some sense of 
power. Psychologically, it must have made a lot of 
difference to the men. 

How were inter-group or inter-tribal relations 
established ? In a small group which may have 
been sexually unbalanced, finding a mate must have 
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become problematic which must have compelled 
people to establish relationships with other groups. 
This must have given rise to rule of exogamy, 
which was essentially for group survival, 
demographically. 

Also, the economic concern was no longer 
limited to production for subsistence of the group 
alone, but also for exchange transactions with other 
groups. These inter-group relations may not have 
been always peaceful. For instance, development of 
inter-tribal warfare during periods of economic 
scarcity. This could give rise to ‘men with arms’, 
■ne hunting weapons and toools which men used to 
kill animals could now be used to kill people. The 
tools of destruction gave power over other people, 
since others could be coerced by the virtue of arms. 
(M.Mies, 1986). Women too could be subjugated 
through these means. 

Also, as suggested by Meillassoux, in a 
matrilineal/matrilocal system, the group was poten¬ 
tially a victim of the irregularities connected with 
the biological reproduction of its women—pre¬ 
mature deaths, infant mortality, barrenness. The 
necessity to correct these accidents gave rise to 
attempts to procure women from other groups. As 
all groups were based on the same principle of 
matrilocality, conflict became ubiquitous. In 
Meillassoux’s words, there was a permanent 
tendency towards, theft of women and war’. 

The warfare/warrior culture elevated the men 
to a high status vis-a-vis women. This and other 
developments mentioned above had a fundamental 
influence on the position of women, in particular 
and on the social organisation in general, These 
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developments must have encouraged patriliny. In 
patriliny, women continued to play the role as 
primary cultivators, but the nature or both produc¬ 
tion and distribution was fundamentally changed. 
The relationship of women to land and resources 
was now a consequence of marriage rather than 
descent. He status was mediated through the male, 
i.e. either father or husband. It was through the 
man that women had access to or were denied 
access to resources. 

Collective labour (characteristic of matrilineal ^ 
society) was destroyed and women became* 
economic producers for their individual male 
spouses. Women were valued both as food pro¬ 
ducers and child bearers not in their own lineage 
but in those of their husbands. As such they fell 
into the category of human resources and were so 
valued and accumulated by males. According to 
Meillassoux the first appropriation of private 
property consists of the appropriation of the labour 
of women as reproducers. Women’s sexuality and 
reproductive potential became a commodity for 
exchange. Women, thus were reified. This is the 
famous phenomenon of ‘Exchange of Women’. In 
the course of the agricultural revolution the exploit¬ 
ation of human labour and the sexual exploitation 
of women became inextricably linked. 

The shift from matriliny to partiliny also 
coincided with the formation of archaic states. There 
is a general consensus that with the rise of state, 
women were increasingly subjugated to men. 
Kinship structures too were great loosers in this 
process of state formation. 
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‘ As states gradually arose, kinship structures 
get stripped and tranfornied to underwrite the 
existence and legitimacy of more powerful, 
politicized domains”. (R. Reiter, 1977, 9 ), 

In kinship-based societies . women enjoyed 
relative autonomy and even if there was some 
gender inequality there was no patriarchy (control 
over women’s labour, fertility and sexuality by men) 

whieh began only with the rise of state and class 
society. 

How did the State Arise ? 

Engels thesis is the most popular one. Private 
property destroyed the communal kinship base, 
classes arose out of formerly kinbased social 
organisation. Class hierarchy was intimately linked 
to the creation of the patriarchal family. With class 
society emerged the state. (Engels, 1884), Child’s 
proposition was closer to Engels. Wittfogel saw the 
origin of state in the rise of strong bureaucracies 
due to the need for the development of large scale 
irrigation projects. Fried saw population increase 
and population pressure as the prime mover in state 
formation. Cameiro saw pofiulation pressure and 
warfare within circumscribed environments as 
causes for state formation. (Reiter, 1977). 

E-Syns Reiter has elaborated on some processes 
in state formation which had certain implications 
for the position of women. 

The role of militarianism and violence was 
crucid in states. Divale and Harris have shown 
association between warfare among kinship societies 
and mcreasing male dominance. (Divale and Harris, 
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1976). Warfare required a standing army which 
became a full time occupation. This in turn became 
incompatiable with child bearing both in terms of 
preventing women to be in the army and as an 
incentive to keep women removed from warfare in 
order to raise future warriors. However, according 
to Reiter, there are evidences that contradict the 
association of warfare and the rise of of male status 
at the expense of women’s autonomy e.g. Spartan 
women held offices, controlled their own property 
and had a great deal of sexual freedom because they 
kept society functioning while the men were at war. 
(Reiter, 1977, 12). 

As demand for trade commodities increased, 
exploitation of labour to produce it may have 
arisen. Marriage system also got intensified to 
expand the reproduction of trading alliance. There 
are numerous examples of polygyny to increase 
access to goods that wives make; there are also 
instances of increasing class divisions linked to 
increasing bride wealth. Sisters and daughters were 
used as pawns in alliances to benefit expanding 
trade networks. At the same time it was also true 
that women were involved in trading. (Reiter. 1973, 
13). 

As states got consolidated elite marriages were 
used in the politics of establishing long-distance 
trade and tribute systems. Elite women were used 
as pawns. So, while elite women had great privileges 
with regards to property, business, law and 
economic resources, they lost their control over 
their sexuality, they could not for instance, arrange 
their own marriages. (Lerner, 1986). The power 
that women have derived entirely from the male 
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oa whom they depended. As the state got consoli¬ 
dated, the sexuality of women which was earlier 
under control of individual men now came, under 
the control of the state, the institutionalised form of 
which was the earliest law code. (Lerner, 1986). 
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